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A top-notch insurance salesman and 
a successful hardware salesman are 
each equally GOOD salesmen. That 
either would likely find the other’s 
job a difficult one, proves nothing 
against SALESMANSHIP. 


“‘The Unit Plan’’ 


is a method of selecting and direct- 
ing your advertising on the same 
principles that you follow in hiring 
your salesmen—to get the right 
man for the job. 


BRITT CREATIVE ADVERTISING SERVICE 


Creators of ‘‘The Unit Plan”’ 


Walnut--Ninth, St. Louis. 
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Harris Merton Lyon wrote with a sympathy which 


did not cloud his penetrant vision. 
derness he was most mordant. 


vaded all. 


When nearest ten- 


A strain of poesy per- 


Graphics, the only book from his pen now in print, 


contains fifteen of the best of his stories. 


It is a book 
that you will want to give space on your shelves, a 


book that you will enjoy reading and rereading. 
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“Long Distance” Keeps Business Humming 
A long distance telephone 


call admits of no chance for delay or 
misunderstanding. It goes right to the 
bottom of things at once. Business mat- 
ters are presented, answered and settled 
in afew minutes. “Long Distance” will 
keep your out-of-town business humming. 


It’s the quick way and it costs but little. 
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Gray Hair Restored 


You are only as old as you look 


Walnutta Hair Stain Does It 


Not sticky, not greasy, always right 
Sold by every dealer Send for free trial 
Howard E. Nichols, 2208 Clark Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
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Patience Worth’s Baby 


By W. M. R. 


ANY readers of the Mirror have been re- 
M questing more news of Patience Worth, the 
personality so fascinatingly disclosing her- 
self through ouija-board communications to Mrs. 
John H. Curran, of St. Louis. Those communica- 
tions continue. They are happy conversations with 
people around the board, an occasional poem or 
parable, and, steadily, the unfolding of the long 
novel which Patience calls “The Sorry Tale,” with 
an occasional recurrence to a “Merry Tale” of 
wassail and creature comforts and unrestrained hi- 
larity. “The Sorry Tale” is the story of the time 
of Christ, of Hate, a child of a Roman slave girl, 
ranging from Arabia through Greece, imperial Rome, 
Nazareth, Jerusalem. The Saviour himself appears 
in this tale, quite marvelously depicted. To the 
sessions at which the story is communicated gather 
many people intensely interested in the gospel re- 
vealed by Mrs. Curran’s “familiar.” There has grown 
up a good-sized Patience Worth cult, not alone 
here, but throughout the country, a cult which finds 
spiritual food in her words, and expects, so far 
as I can make out, an expansion, an enlargement, 
a clarification of the revelation as contained in the 
Bible. To members of the local cult it is not 
news that there has come to Mr. and Mrs. Curran 
a Patience Worth baby, under circumstances which 
will profoundly interest not alone all those who have 
read Mr. Casper Yost’s book, “Patience Worth, A 
Psychic Mystery” (Holt & Co. New York), with 
its poetic exposition of an universal love, but all the 
psychologists who refuse to regard the phenomenon 
from the standpoint of acceptance that the personal- 
ity communicating through Mrs. Curran is that of a 
little Puritan woman who died about two hundred 
years ago. 

The baby is named Patience Worth, or will be at 
a christening some weeks hence. She is, as this 
paper appears on Friday, thirteen days old. She is 
at the Curran home, 5711 Cates avenue, a dear little 
person who has excited raptures among those of 
the local Patience Worth clan who have been ad- 
mitted to the intimacy of the family and have 
participated in the preparations for her reception that 
have been going on now for two months. The 
story of the little one’s advent, taken from the 
scrupulously exact records kept by Mr. and Mrs. 
Curran, is given here in somewhat condensed form. 

On Wednesday evening, August 16, 1916, the Cur- 
ran family started their usual tri-weekly sitting, 
expecting Patience Worth to continue her relation, 
via the ouija board, of “The Sorry Tale.” 

Patience, however, had other plans in view and 
spent little time in beginning to explain what they 
She began by saying that she was going 
She went 


were. 
to tell them something “close, yea close.” 
cn: 

“Ye see, I be a weaver of cloths. And this cloth 
be not for him who hath. Yea, and thee and thee 
and thee (indicating those about the board) do have 
o’ a fullsome measure. Look, look, a time a-later 
the purse shall fatten (meaning that money from 
the sale of her “works” would be more plentiful) 
and ye shall seek ye a one, a wee bit, one who 
hath not. Aye, this be close, close.” 

It dawned upon them at once that she wanted to 
adopt a baby, and as they asked for further in- 


structions, she said: “Thou shalt deliver o’ the 


goods o’ me unto the hands o’ this one, and shall 
speak its name, ‘Patience Worth.’ ” 

They were rather dumbfounded that she wanted 
to give it her own name, but agreed, and she pro- 
ceeded: “Look, look ye, this one shall be a one that 
needeth sore, mind ye! And look ye, look ye; for all 
this wee hand plucketh from out thy heart, even 
so shall it be filled.” 

They began to see that this was no jest of Pa- 
tience’s, but a serious matter. ' As it was the first 
thing she had ever asked them to do in return for 
the rare pleasure and comfort they had experienced 
at her hands, they accepted the situation and de- 
termined to see it through. Patience elaborated her 
instructions: “Ye shall whisper sweets unto this 
bit; e’en athin the sma’ ear that heareth not the full 
wordin’. Yea and unto this one thou shalt speak 
o’ a fairie damie who ministereth; and o’ Him who 
hath sent her.” 

The Currans, expressing wonder that she should 
wish a girl instead of a boy, Patience answered: 
“Ye see, a man laddie hath man’s cunnin’, but the 
damies, ah, I be aknowin’! Look, look, this be nay 
a sorryin’, but a gladsome; for like sun’s light be 
this one.” She then went on to lay the responsibility 
on all of the Patience Worth clan, saying: “Nay one 
shall take unto him the all. Nay, this one shall be 
the flesh o’ all who love o’ me, and shall smile 
sweets unto them.” 

Mrs. Curran inquired when and where to look 
for a child and was told: “Ye shall seek the path. 
Out the first shellin’ (first moneys re- 
ceived) ye shall shoon o’ it. See ye, e’en now the 
wee be awaitin’. Wait ye, when thine eyes fall "pon 
it, thy heart shall leap.” 

A most natural inquiry at this point concerned the 
parentage of the child, its heredity, and this was 
the response: “Mind ye not o’ Earth’s laws, but 
His. See ye full, be wickeds ’pon the path, yet 
look ye, the grandsire’s shadow need not fall ’pon 
it.’ In other words, they were to have no care 
for heredity. Patience said: “Even through tides 
shall He have sent one who may minister even be- 
fore the eyes of man, even though Earth see her 
not.” The Currans interpreted this as meaning that 
God had allowed “one in the beyond” to reach back 
and, by means of her own work, minister to one of 
His children here and now who had nothing. 

Patience then went inte such particulars as indi- 
cating how she wanted the little Patience dressed, 
saying: “Ye shall set her spinster-prim. Look ye, 
look ye, and bonneted o’ white like unto thy damie. 
(Herself.) Yea and a wee, wee kerchief; and ye 
shall set it gray caped. (This conforms to a picture 
Patience had given of herself in a communication 
some months ago.) Yea, and ye shall see that about 
the wee neck hangeth the sign o’ Him.” (A cross.) 

The Currans promised all should be done as she 
desired and were told: “Ye shall speak then the 
Yea, and when ye see the 
handmaid 


grain’s 


word ‘Patience’ full oft. 
wee armies raised unto thee ’tis thy 
raisin’.” 

These were all the instructions the Currans had 
they should do and where they 


regarding what 
Assisted by members 


should stek for the “wee one.” 
of the clan, they industriously hunted through vari- 
ous asylums and homes without any encouragement. 
There were girl children for adoption, but there 
were conditions as to all of them inconsistent with 
the circumstances peculiar to the adoption intended. 
Some of the clan thought that probably Patience 
herself might bring the child in some mysterious 
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way, or that she would arrange to have one left 
on the doorstep. After someone had made _ such 
a suggestion one night, Patience said: ‘Thinkest 
thou that the sheep cometh unto the shepherd with- 
out the callin’? Nay. Ye shall seek, and thine 
handmaid shall leap thee at thy heart, and thee and 
thee and thee, the loves o’ me, shall for to set thee 
warm 0’ lovin’.” 

So the search continued from day to day. 
times during the search Patience announced that 
she was “merryin’,” but never would tell what her 
“tickle” was about. One night she told the people 
of the faithful circle that they must not look for a 
Laby “that be whole,” for did they do this thing, it 
would be “like a wolf that seeketh the fat fowl, 
that he feed him well.” And she continued: “Look 
ye, He sendeth His pured dews even unto the deaded 
buds, alike unto the freshed. Yea, and upon the 
filths the same dews fall. This be the sign. See, 
I did nay set the task o’ the takin’ unto thee o’ 
this mite, save that thy heart ope unto it. Nor did 
I set that thou shouldst lend o’ thy sire’s name unto 
it. Nay, for look, be it but a broked one, ’tis His 
and fit that it bear the name o’ thy handmaid. And 
nay man suffereth.” 

There was discussion here of the possibility that 
the child might turn out badly. Patience said: ‘Yea, 
but this shall ne’er be!” 

This was the first definite prophecy she had ever 
made in communications extending over two years, 
as to the future of anyone. “Ye see,” she explained, 
“IT shall feed this wee mite love. Not out o’ one 
o’ ye, but a bit, a whit, a wee mite frae all o’ ye. 
(The baby is to be the care of all who believe in 
and love Patience.) Thou art His. And ye should 
know ye, all o’ ye fall short o’ what He fashioneth 
as the whole bowl. And this thou shouldst re- 
member, and look ye not unto thy charin’ babe for 
the whole. Nay, but that it send forth one pured 
beam o’ His light.” 

Later, discussing the baby, she remarked: “’Tis 


Several 


creepin’ "pon thee!” 

All the while the search for the child had con- 
tinued, and then, by the merest accident, Mrs. 
Curran met with information which led to a child 
which, though it was not yet born would, providing 
it turned out to be a girl, fill the requirements per- 
fectly. The father of the child had been killed in a 
mill accident. The mother was poor, was in charge 
of a mere acquaintance and facing the world in 
poverty with her child. It was learned that she 
would be willing to yield the child to adoption. The 
atience Worth clan anxiously awaited the coming 
of the baby.- Full preparation was made. Many 
of the clan spent hours sewing on the little dresses 
and getting together the necessaries of the wee 
Patience Worth when she should come. The result 
is a sumptuous layette. 

At last, upon an evening, the Currans were again 
writing on “The Sorry Tale” and at exactly nine 
o’clock Patience stopped the narrative and said: 
“This be nuff.” No one could get her to say whether 
she wanted to write later in the evening or whether 
she wanted to wait until the next day. It had been 
arranged to call at ten o'clock to see if the baby 
had been born, and when ten o’clock came, a mes- 
sage was received over the telephone that the baby 
had been born at nine o’clock, the moment that 
atience ceased her writing. She explained later, 
saying: “Think ye I be astirrin’ o’ brew (meaning 
composing her literature) and this thing bein’?” Evi- 
dently she knew what was going on. 

Mr. and Mrs. Curran went out and returned with 
the baby. It weighed less than five pounds, which 
was certainly as “wee” as Patience might desire and, 
by a coincidence, the baby also had red gold hair 
and brown eyes, such as Patience Worth, her spirit 
mother, described herself as having had when she 
lived. It was also discovered that the child’s father 
was English and the mother Scotch, duplicating as 
to nationality the parentage of Patience Worth, as 
she told the Currans a long time ago. When those 
about the board, the night of the coming, asked 
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Patience what she had to say about the event, her 
“See ye, I did for to say me that thy 
(present at the 


answer was: 
handmaid was at the merryin’ 
Lirth) ; for look, she hath ta’en a tinder-top! (red 
head.) More, look ye, He hath lo’ed this one so 
that He hath left the gold o’ His mightiest work, 
the glitter o’ the flaming sun, to shed upon her and 
it sheweth unto a riched treasure o’ gold. See ye, 
cid not the wee one sit thy heartie? (Nestle on the 
hearts of those to whom she had come.) ‘This be the 
key that He hath left unto her hand that she unlock 
the doors o’ Earth that shut ’gainst her. How be 
this, that thee and thee and thee and all o’ ye lend 
unto thy handmaid love for her wee bit one? See, 
tis so, and thou shalt see ye, all o’ ye, a fullsome- 
ness grow unto thee out thy ministering unto this 
one.” (This is interpreted as a promise of more 
than parental satisfaction in the child—a promise 
of some important development from the incident 
and through the child, as if she may be the vessel 
of a new wine of religious revelation.) 

Though small, the baby is physically perfect, of 
thoroughly patrician mould and bids fair to wax and 
grow into a fine type of womanhood. 

The members of the Patience Worth clan have 
joyously volunteered for the labor of love in caring 
and providing for the little one so marvelously 
heralded and strangely brought into relationship 
so remote from her immediate physical origin. 
Dr. L. C. Stocking is the baby’s physician and pro- 
nounces her a “corker” without a blemish. She will 
be christened when she shall have been nourished 
to the point of fitness for the ordeal. Her foster 
parents have adopted her legally. Her worshippers 
—there is no other word for their attitude toward 
her—have already seen to it that the “sign o’ Him,” 
the cross, has been put around her “neckie,” and all 
other “orders” of her “fairie mother” are being 
carried out to the letter. 

She will be raised a Christian, as near to the 
lines laid down by Patience Worth as possible. That 
religion is a sort of universal charity. The only 
danger so far, has been too much attention from 
the friends of Patience, mere et fille. She holds 
court at the Currans’ home most days for a very 
little while, sucking her thumb or crumpling up her 
toes with gurgling glee the while those about her 
marvel at the mystery of what seems, to the be- 
levers, though possibly not to the psychologists, a 
case of incarnation. The story of wee Patience is 
one of which we shall hear more of much sig- 
nificance to those who study the secrets of the soul 
Mrs. Curran has never borne a child. 
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Reflections 
By William Marion Reedy 


The Lamm to the Slaughter 
T is an indecent exposure of his own mind that 
Mr. Henry Lamm is perpetrating in his cam- 
His argu- 


or the will. 


paign for Governor of Missouri. 
ments against his opponent Col. Fred Gardner’s 
land bank measure are wanton distortions of the 
facts. His assertion that the land bank proposal is a 
Single Tax measure is about as rational as it 
would be to say that Mr. Hughes is advocating the 
re-election of President Wilson. The land bank is 
anti-Single Tax, for it tends to boom land values 
and let the speculators pocket the unearned incre- 
ment. Mr. Lamm says that the law will be useless 
because of the Federal rural credits act. The fact 
is that it supplements the national law in the facilita- 
tion of the use of the farmer’s credit. Mr. Lamm 
says that the provision for operation of the bank 
is insufficient. Experts on rural credit say the esti- 
mated cost of operation is amply sufficient. Mr. 
Lamm professes to approve Federal rural credits, 
but says state rural credit legislation is demagogic 
communism or socialism. As if an enlargement 
of credit, bringing it more into service of the 
people on a sound basis were an evil. Mr. Lamm 
damns and lauds the same thing in the same breath. 


He talks from both sides of his mouth at the same 
time to different effect. He is not clear as to what 
he talks against, but it is plainly to be seen whom 
he is talking for—the money-sharks whose exactions 
of interest from the farmer pass out of the domain 
of profit and enter the realm of larceny. Evidently 
the sweetest sight in life to Mr. Lamm is that of a 
country Shylock selling out a farmer who can’t pay 
6 per cent a month on a loan. Mr. Lamm is the 
cedvocatus coeli for the usurious wolf. He is a friend 
of the people who, professing to do something for 
them, favors doing them for everything. The more 
we see of the operation of that fine legal mind of 
his, the more we prefer the business mind of Col. 
Gardner who wants to give the farmer a business 
standing. Col. Gardner runs for Governor on a 
definite pledge to do away with nepotism, with ex- 
travagance, with administration for political spoils, 
with mismanagement of the penal institutions, with 
incompetence in the eleemosynary institutions. Mr. 
Lamm accuses Col. Gardner of supporting the 
things against which Col. Gardner’s nomination was 
and is a protest. Col. Gardner is Missouri De- 
mocracy’s earnest of repudiation of past errors of 
policy and mistaken selection of men. Mr. Lamm 
is thrashing a man of straw when he sets up Col. 
Gardner as an old guard candidate. His denuncia- 
tions of the land bank measure fit some mythical 
proposal in his own mind. They do not apply to 
the measure before the people. Mr. Lamm’s party 
representatives voted for rural credits, state and 
national. Mr. Lamm is opposed to rural credits. 
He thinks that is the same thing as being opposed 
to Col. Gardner. But Mr. Lamm need not worry. 
Col. Gardner will beat him so badly on election day 
he will know what it means to be led as a Lamm 
to the slaughter. 


The Zoo Tax 

St. Louisans voted a tax on themselves to sup- 
port the Art Museum. They voted a like tax 
upon themselves for the Public Library. Now they 
are asked to vote a tax upon themselves for a 
Zoological Garden. No objection to such a tax— 
for a few years. But after that, when the houses 
are built and the animals secured, the amount of 
the tax will be so much larger than the financial 
needs of the zoo as to be an invitation to graft. 
There should be a limit upon the time during which 
the zoo tax is to be levied. A zoo will be a good 
thing, but it will not be a good thing for the zoo 
to have too much money. 


? ?. 
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The Street Railways’ Plight 

PRESIDENT RicHARD McCuttocuw of the United 
Railways says that if the city insists upon the 
collection in full of the annual mill per passenger 
tax, the corporation will have to go into the hands 
of a receiver. With the tax drain it cannot pay 
maturing bonds and running expenses. With the tax 
debt it cannot raise money to refinance the rail- 
roads. If the company goes into receivership it 
may be split into its original component parts, the 
transfer system may be abolished and the city will 
be thrown back to conditions of twenty years ago 
in the matter of transportation. It will not help 
the standing of the city to have its street car 
system bankrupt. This is sound sense. It will be 
answered that the company should cut down its 
stocks and bonds and pay dividends only on the 
amount it can pay on. That is easier said than 
done. The people who bought the stocks and bonds 
will not scale them down. They claim the stocks 
and bonds are scaled down now, according to present 
quotations, so that the water has disappeared. There 
is no reason why the city and the company cannot 
reach a compromise in which the city’s right to levy 
the tax shall not be signed away, in which the back 
tax may be paid in installments over a term of 
years, in which a lower rate of tax may be agreed 
upon or the equivalent of the tax expended in ex- 
tension and improvement of the system. President 
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suggest that the city shall 

All he asks is that the city 
give the company a chance to get out of a hole 
and on its feet, that the not 
and scrapped. The system is the best in any metro- 


McCulloch does not 


throw away its victory. 
system be wrecked 
politan city, in spite of the heavy debt handicap. 
I think the city is in a treat with the 
company on a fair basis of compromise. I doubt 
if the city is ready for a “busted” transportation 
system and the implied consequence, municipal owr . 
ership of the street railways. 
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Theyre Everywhere 

New York’s. Democratic candidate for the gov- 
ernorship, Judge Samuel 
Single Taxer. He was a Jtistice of the Court of 
Appeals and he has a habit of leading his ticket in 
elections. Bishop Charles D. Williams of Detroit, 
one of the prominent figures in the Episcopal Con- 
vention now in session in this city, is a Single 


Seabury, is an avowed 


Taxer. It’s getting so that you will find Single 
Taxers everywhere, except in jails. 
oe of 


A Barnacle Fund 

Hexe’s richness for you! In the last six months it 
cost $16,843.56 for the Mullanphy Emigrant Fund 
to give $1,124.83 in relief. The fund now amounts 
to $055,475.47. It does no good. It does not carry 
out any purpose of its founder, Bryan Mullanphy. 
The fund should be diverted to some purpose of 
value to the community or it should revert to the 
Mullanphy heirs. The courts sustain any 
sensible public use of the money. 


would 
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Wilson in a Walk 

Ox of the best things one sees in the big political 
campaign is the fact that you can’t always teld by 
a man’s so-called social class or his associations 
how he is going to vote. Here we have two big 
railroad men, F. D. Underwood, president of the 
Erie, and Robert’ S. Lovett, chairman of the Union 
Pacific board, declaring their intention to vote for 
President Wilson, in spite of his action in forcing 
the eight-hour law through Congress. On the other 
hand we hear of Union Labor men of some note 
who are going to vote against Wilson in spite of 
for Union Labor. There is no 
Organizations can- 


what he has done 
solid class vote in this country. 
not deliver their membership to any party or any 
man. It is not clear even that men generally vote 
according to their personal interest at all times. They 
are appealed to on their interest but they certainly 
do not respond to the appeal, or see their interest 
as Campaigners present it. There is a vast amount 
of thinking about voting in a presidential election 
and very little blind-man voting, except as men vote 
for the general principles of their party. It is 
very doubtful if the pro-Germans will vote so 
solidly against Wilson as some people predict. Cer- 
tainly there are many prominent pro-Alhes cam- 
paigning for Hughes, which is strange if Wilson 
be deemed anti-German. If mass or class voting 
were so extensive as some people imagine, if there 
were not so many people who vote opposite to the 
way in which people of their status and aifiliation 
are supposed to vote, there would not be the existing 
doubt of the result of the balloting. The independ- 
ent voter is with us in large numbers and cannot 
His mental operations are not 
Some- 


be reckoned on. 
usually revealed until the votes are counted. 
times, however, the close observers of a campaign 
can “get a line” on the way the independent vote is 
going. At present it seems that more prominent 
men of Republican antecedents are coming over to 
Wilson than prominent Democrats are going over 
to Hughes. From all that one can hear in his goings 
about, it seems that Mr. Hughes’ canvass arouses 
hot only no enthusiasm but no interest. When men 
like President Eliot, Henry Ford, Thomas A. [dison, 
3urbank and others come out for Wilson, it 
means that thinkers and for him. No 
Prominent Democrat has come out for Hughes. The 
indications, so far as they indicate anything, are 
that there will be a landslide for Wilson, that Mr. 


Luther 


doers are 
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Hughes is utterly eclipsed by Col. Roosevelt, that 
the country is more taken by Wilson’s performances 
than by any or all the criticism directed against 
them. The country won’t vote against Wilson’s 
peace, or against Wilson’s eight-hour day: the things 
have been accomplished, the method of their accom- 
plishment does not matter. It looks like Wilson will 
win in a walk. 
 % 
At Our Door 

ONE thing must be said about submarine activities 
outside our ports. That is that it smashes the theory 
of some of our pacifists that we are too far away 
from Europe to be attacked by any of the naval 
forces of that continent. If two submarines can 
cross the ocean, why not twenty or fifty? The 
blockading of our ports is not impossible, nor the 
torpedoing of our ships. The Kaiser’s gallant 
U-boatmen have given a boom to the preparedness 
policy. 


o. ¢ 
ee 


That Open Door 

TuAT open door in China is not so open after all, 
and the suave speeches of Premier Terauchi of 
Japan professing the utmost friendliness towards 
the United States should not be taken too gulpingly 
by our hungry ears. About two weeks ago we 
read that a big loan was to be made by American 
bankers to build certain railroads and canals in 
China. Now Japan and Russia have protested against 
Chinese concessions to American promoters and 
builders. The Russians and the Japanese say that 
they have been given all such rights as are to be 
given in different parts of China. The Russians 
Lase their claim upon certain verbal agreements. 
The Japanese claim that they have taken over by 
conquest all rights in German China and most of 
the rights in other parts of China. In short, one 
reads between the lines of the dispatches that Rus- 
sia and Japan have agreed to divide China between 
them. Japan is forcing upon China somewhat the 
same concessions of “police rights” as Austria tried 
to impose upon Serbia after the assassination at 
Serajevo. The Chinese government is powerless— 
as powerless almost as the government of Siam. 
The protest of Russia and Japan means, if we are 
to believe the dispatches, that the $60,000,000 loan 
development works in 


by American bankers for 
American enterprise 


China will not be floated. 
will not be permitted in China save upon Russian 
The door is barred. What are 
We are parties to a 


and Japanese terms. 
we going to do about it? 
treaty providing for the open door to trade and 
enterprise in China. Sut treaties are scraps of 
paper, these days. 
fe of 
Ugliness in Mexico 

WeE don’t hear much about the proceedings of 
that Commission that is attempting to reach some 
kind of settlement of the Mexican trouble. The 
Commission is not making much ap- 
The one thing upon which the Mexicans 


headway, 
parently. 
stand firm, though they bedeck it with all sorts of 
polite euphemisms, is that the United States troops 
must get out of Mexico. The Mexicans do not make 
any pretense of going after Villa with the energy 
and savagery which they showed against the Ameri- 
can Captain Boyd and his little company. Carranza 
has dealt only in words and the Commission can- 
not get beyond the question of American with- 
drawal. Talk about adjusting the land problem or 
of a loan to Mexico goes around in a circle. The 
discussion gets nowhere. Carranza says he is re- 
storing law and order, but Villistas are busy killing. 
The slaughter of a body of Zapatistas last week 
was an evidence that law and order are not re- 
stored. All of which explains why the President 
says there is need of more American troops on the 
border. If the Commission were accomplishing any- 
thing, the President would hardly have written the 
letter to Gov. Whitman of New York saying that 
the crisis has not passed. The present negotiations 
will be apparently as fruitless as those of the Niag- 
ara Falls Conference in 1914. All the reforms whiclr 
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the Carranzistas say are under way in Mexico are 
impressive, but the country is not pacified, or else 
the dispatches about raids and slaughterings are lies. 
There is no sign that Carranza will accept any pro- 
gramme of which the first number is not the with- 
drawal of United States troops, with Villa uncaught 
and unpunished for his raid over our border. We 
are at peace with Mexico, but it is very precarious, 
if the President’s letter to Governor Whitman means 
what it says. Carranza is jockeying with Uncle 
Sam, not, probably, without instruction and guidance 
of European origin. The President seems to think 
that the peace we have with Mexico is not a very 
secure one, but that it may be made more secure by 
—watchful waiting. The country wants peace, of 
course. But the President’s declaration of a need 
for more soldiers on the border implies that the 
peace has to be preserved by a show of force. It’s 
a peace that is likely to break out into its opposite 
any day. One wonders whether we shall ever get 
out of Mexico save by going through the country. 
No proposal of this country with regard to the 
pacification of Mexico has yet been accepted. Presi- 
dent Wilson’s programme is staved off in every 


detail. His patience may win. Let us hope so. 
e of of 


Senator Stone’s Doings 

SENATOR STONE, of Missouri, has been reported 
as saying to Victor Ridder of New York that Presi- 
dent Wilson’s dealings with Germany in the matter 
of submarine warfare were mere politics for home 
consumption, and that the President would be found 
working hand in hand with Germany. This on its 
face is a silly slander. Senator Stone is not a fool. 
He could not say that the Lusitania notes were 
mere buncombe, for he knows, Germany knows, the 
whole world knows, that those notes caused Ger- 
many to stop the kind of submarine warfare that 
notes. The Wilson policy was _ for 
consumption, and Germany took the 
medicine. Senator Stone probably did tell Mr. 
Victor Ridder that the pro-German Americans 
would find out in time that the President’s policy 
was not dictated by antagonism to Germany and 
friendship for England, but by regard for the law 
of the sea as applying to all belligerents and pro- 
tecting all neutrals. I regard it as strong cor- 
roboration of Senator Stone’s statement, that Mr. 
George Sylvester Viereck, editor of Fatherland, does 
not say that Senator Stone said anything like what 
Mr. Victor Ridder said Senator Stone said at the 
meeting in New York. Mr. Viereck hates Wilson 
as much as Mr. Ridder does, and loves Germany 
as much. He would not hesitate an instant to 
“nail” Senator Stone if the facts were as Mr. Rid- 
der stated them. I know Viereck. Over in Ger- 
many the papers published a story that Senator 
Stone called on the President and pounding the 
President’s desk said that his Lusitania notes meant 
war and he (Stone) would not stand for it. It is 
generally believed that Senator Stone is inclined to 
be sympathetic towards Germans, if not towards 
Germany, and that he inclined to favor the cele- 
brated McLemore resolution, but, for all that, Sen- 
ator Stone is not the man to go into a meeting and 
tell those present that his party’s candidate, the 
President of the United States, wrote documents 
like the Lusitania notes without meaning what those 
notes declared. Senator Stone is too good a party 
man, too shrewd a politician, too much a valuer of 
the President’s friendship for himself to jeopardize 
his party and his own prestige by impugning the 
President’s sincerity before a group of comparative 


evoked the 


ba ’ 
Germany's 


strangers. 


Reed and Ilis Opponent 


SENATOR ReED of Missouri has made some 
speeches on the President’s policy that show him 
to be no mealy-mouthed trimmer or sycophant for 
popular favor. He defends the Président’s foreign 
policy, especially with regard to the Lusitania, as be- 
ing in accord with the true conception of neutrality. 


He does this before a gathering of Turners. He 
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says that there is a difference between killing Ameri- 
can citizens and stopping American ships or taking 


The 
not 


nation can be indemnified for 


taken. 


there was a justifiable difference between the Presi- 


their cargoes. 


goods taken, but for lives Therefore, 


dent’s dealings with the Allies and his tone to- 
wards Germany. Senator Reed does not fulsomely 
adulate the President. He says plainly that he 


has differed and may again differ with the head 
of his party and the occupant of the White House. 
Kut he says that the President has done well by 
the country, that he has preserved peace, emanci- 
pated business, unshackled labor, made credit avail- 
able without tribute to monopoly, strengthened the 
army and navy, took children out of factories, paved 
the way for 
ployers and employes. 


arbitration in disputes between 
Above all, Senator Reed de- 


clares to audiences of his pro-German constituents, 


em- 


when the President called down Germany he did 
so as a neutral between the belligerent powers, but 
as a man pro-law and pro-humanity. And while 
Senator Reed is doing this sort of thing people 
are trying to remember who it is that is a candidate 
against him for the Senate. The man is Walter 
S. Dickey. What has Mr. Dickey said to the people 
of Missouri about anything? What are Mr. Dickey’s 
views about neufrality, about the Lusitania notes, 
child labor, the rural credits bill, the Adamson law ? 
Nobody knows. 
the Senatorship. He is beating a sneak upon it, 
subterraneously, through a 
were. Mr. Dickey has no views. Trust 
Republican. Senator Reed is a forthstanding, forth- 
right man, no party hack, no parroter of other 
men’s words, no groveler for votes or bargainer for 
Senator Reed is a statesman. Mr. Dickey is a 
rich man who would like to wear a toga and help 


Mr. Dickey is not campaigning for 


sewer-pipe-line, as it 
He is a 


jobs. 


other rich men get riches through privilege and 
protection. 
oe of 


Frightfulness 

It is really a question whether when submarines 
make passengers on ships they are about to torpedo 
take to open boats in the open sea, the submarine 
commanders can be held to conform to the rule of 
international law that the lives of such passengers 
be not placed in jeopardy. To landsmen there’s a 
good deal of jeopardy in such plight. 


High Cost of Athletics 
YALE’s expense for football coaching last season 
was $12,000. Princeton, says the Nation, gives her 
coaches in all forms of sport 40 per cent of the 
total receipts, which are about $50,000. Harvard 
is no believer in cheap sports either. Sport at the 
universities is coming so high it is getting to be a 


scandal. A committeee on athletics appointed to 
frame a new athletic constitution for Yale has 
made a report to that effect. The Yale football 


coaching budget for one season is quite a sum, and 
this sum “is expended in the employment of a 
small number of men for a period of but a few 
weeks out of the year.” The report says that there 
“is a continually increasing competition for 
premacy among rival universities, as exemplified in 
This “intensity of 


su- 
the expensive staffs of coaches.” 
rivalry, if unchecked, may so increase as to make 
intercollegiate athletics an unprofitable scramble 
for the raising of large sums of money for the dis- 
proportionate salaries demanded by expert coaches.” 
And then comes the committee’s drastic recommenda- 
tion that if Yale cannot keep out of the competition 
in expenditures and must go in for further extrava- 
gance and absurdity, the matter of abandoning all 
salary-paying to coaches must be considered. If 
Yale cannot “from her own resources, graduate and 
undergraduate, develop her teams without such 
artificial stimulants, to compete with her rivals, it 
would be best to eliminate intercollegiate athletics 
altogether until the dawn of an era of reasonable- 
ness in such things.” There be those who will say 
that Yale is “sore,” that athletically her status and 
prestige are such as to make this kind of a report 
a case of sour grapes. But the committee acknowl- 
edges the situation in emphasizing its conclusions. 
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Yale may not be winning many honors in athletics, 
but if she took the stand suggested, the influence 
not be negligible. It would 
all, The 


report simply lays stress upon conditions that every- 


of that action would 


compel some, if not suggested reforms. 


body knows about. Sport is getting to be too ex- 

in colleges much smaller than 
And 
as the expensiveness increases there is a deteriora- 
the With the 


comes in and, in a way, 


pensive in all colleges 
Yale, Harvard, Princeton, Columbia, Cornell. 
standards of honor. 


tion in money 


professionalism graft. 
There is too much paraphernalia. There is too much 
subtlety of sophistication in the matter of eligibility 
There is a tendency to depreciation of 
athletics. Athletics are getting to be 
too businesslike in the of that term. 
When the games cost so much money, soon games 
must be won at cost much greater than mere money. 


to teams. 
character in 


worst sense 


The chairman of the committee that makes the re- 
port dealt with here is 
the Yale football team in 1888, and another member 


Prof. Corwin, captain of 


is Mr. George Parmly Day, treasurer of the uni- 
versity. All our colleges, large and small, are in 
the throes of the football not one of 
them can it be said that there does not exist in rel- 
ative strength, the very evil so strongly condemned 


season. In 


hy the Yale committee. Commercialization of col- 
lege athletics is a very real danger of this time. No 
one with any true college spirit wants to see an end 
of intercollegiate sports, but everyone who cherishes 
the right college traditions would rejoice to know 
that some arrangement had been reached to put a 
definite limitation upon expenditures upon athletics. 
The debasement of college athletics must be stopped 
at all hazards. The more cash enters into them, the 
greater danger that crookedness may enter with it, 
in time. os 
Cut Down the Sunday Paper 

Ir has been suggested that, in order to conserve 
the paper stock supply for the smaller periodicals 
the The 
Sunday papers are the worst papers of the week. 
They are stuffed with dull matter to surround the 
They carry pages of 


size of the Sunday papers be reduced. 


department store advertising. 
comic supplement atrocities, inculcating vulgarity, 
unkindness, disrespect for parents, practical joking 
of a coarse strain—everything that tends to destroy 
gentleness in children. Occasional good articles are 
carried over from page to page and section to section 
with windings laborious to follow. Of course, some 
Sunday papers are better than others, but all of 
them are egregiously padded. Still, I do not suppose 
that any of the publishers are using any more paper 
in their Sunday issues than they find absolutely 
necessary. They are not throwing money away. 
They use enough paper to carry the advertisements 
and no more. The “features” are mere “fillin’.” All 
of which does not detract ‘from the fact that the 
Sunday paper, generally speaking, is a desecration 
of the Sabbath, and, to the country reader, a fake 
mostly made up about Thursday and sent out under 


a Sunday date. 


she oho 
Socialist Prospects 

EuGENE V. Dess, for so long the Socialist candi- 
date for President, is running for Congress in the 
fifth Indiana district this year. Debs is a very 
popular man in his home region. Indeed, there is 
no man in politics in the United States who pos- 
sesses more power to inspire personal affection. 
There’s something in him of both Bill Nye and 
James Whitcomb Riley, curiously mixed with his 
He has given his life to the cause, 


fiery evangelism. 
There is a 


living on little and sharing with many. 
chance that he may be elected, for there are said 
to be six thousand miners in this district, nearly all 
Socialists. These votes, with those of dissatisfied 
members of each of the larger parties who will not 
vote for the candidate of the opposition, may pull 
kim through. The Socialist managers think that the 
party will elect nine men to Congress this year. 
They have but one member now, Meyer London of 
New York. A curious prediction of the Socialist 
publicity bureau is that the reds will sweep Okla- 
homa from end to end. It is declared, too, that 


the party will poll 500,000 more votes this year than 
This is based supposedly 


it did four 
upon the theory that many Germans will vote the 


years ago. 
ticket as an escape from the embarrassment of choos- 
ing between Wilson and Hughes. 
ever, that Max Eastman, poet and editor of the 
Socialist magazine, The Masses, has come out with 
a strong commendation of Wilson. The New Re- 
public, which is what may be called an aristocratic 
Socialist organ, is in the main favorable to Wilson, 
It is thought by some that the mere fact of Wilson 
having done so much for trades unionists will 
antagonize the Socialists who have little use for 
trades unionist bourgeois On the other 
hand, no one can read the record of Wilson’s per- 
formances without discovering a good deal of ten- 
dency towards the saner collectivist ideal of govern- 
Socialist campaign predictions are no more 
The party will do very 


It is noted, how- 


ideals. 


ment. 
dependable than any others. 
well indeed if it elects three Congressmen, one each 
in New York City and Milwaukee and “’Gene, the 
beloved,” in Indiana. But there is no doubt that 
there will be a heavy Socialist vote in the South- 


west. The party has been very busy in propaganda 
in Oklahoma and Texas. 
% fe 


Divorce Again 

AN attempt to establish a canon against the re- 
marriage of divorced persons was made in the Gen- 
eral Convention of the Episcopal Church of America 
last week. The old rule stands, permitting the mar- 
riage of the innocent party to a divorce decree. 
The lay delegates to the convention outvoted the 
clericals. No one denies that divorce and remar- 
riage as they are practiced give much scandal. The 
difficulty is that the prohibition of remarriage by 
divorced persons tends to make more scandal. So, 
the abolition of divorce would act. It is not possible 
that keeping people bound in a galling contract like 
an unhappy marriage can be productive of any good 
mentally or morally. The holding together of do- 
mestic hell-homes won’t do. It does not promote 
either virtue or happiness and it does not have good 
effect upon the offspring of the mismated. Divorce, 
with remarriage prohibited, is a mockery of free- 
dom. Absolute denial of divorce is possible only 
in the case of an organization so submissive to 
authority as the Roman Catholic communion. The 
Protestants have a hopeless task in trying to regulate 
this matter. Protestantism is committed to indi- 
vidualism, while the Catholic church regards the 
family as the unit of society. There is no compro- 
mise possible between these two concepts. Either 
there must be free divorce and free remarriage of 
there must be no divorce, theologically speaking. 
But much as we may venerate the family there are 
some sacrifices that the individual should not be 
called upon to make for any institution, and one of 
them is the living in hatred and loathing with an- 
other in so close a relationship as marriage. 
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What I’ve Been Reading 
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By W. M. R. 
TENTH ARTICLE 

MY LOWELL is a poet by the grace of God, 

and to that grace is added a scrupulous art 

of form in seeming formlessness, whatevef 

the unshakable adherents of the classical tradition 
may say to the contrary. She has everything 4 
poet has, not excluding music. She has a vision at 
once inclusive and selective. She does not try 0 
“get in everything that she sees.” She sees life in 
general even when she is seemingly most concerned 
with its special and particular aspects. She sees tt 
with a certain tolerance of all its phases, undef 
even her pity or indignation. It is this tolerance 
which gives to her work a quality of humor—a spit 
of conceding to life its liberty to be what it i 
humoring it, as we say, with a sympathetic col 
descension fitting in an artist whose mission it is ® 
show life what it might be. Her work reveals 4 
healthy vigor of mind, a commonsenseness, if you 
will, but not a commonplaceness. Her imagination 
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never quite gets out of hand. Her art is never 
an expression of excess. When she is most form- 
jess there is in her poetry a sense of form felt, if 
not visualized or even audiblized in the versifica- 
tion. Her free verse is not free in the sense of 
lawless. It has a law of its own being. I have 
read with the keenest pleasure her latest volume, 
“Men, Women and Ghosts” (Macmillans, New 
York). I find it to be poetry as authentic as any 
we know. It is individual, innocent of echo and 
imitation, and in the main unique, with the unique- 
ness that comes of personal genius. 


Miss Lowell can tell a story beautifully well—as 
well as Masefield tells it in “The Everlasting Mercy” 
or “Dauber” or “The Widow in Bye Street.” There 
are several such stories in “Men, Women and 
Ghosts,” each one of them powerfully put, moving 
thythmically, expository of character, swift in inci- 
dent. Their realism is curious. Their color is 
yarious. Each has its own definite, distinctive “at- 
mosphere’—a misused word, without a_ perfect 
synonym. “Pickthorne Manor” is a modernized and 
lower-keyed Paolo and Francesca story in sixty-two 
stanzas, well rhymed, gravely rhythmed. The verse 
has no inversions merely to accomplish rhymes. It 
is as easy as Byron, without the clever fireworks of 
“Childe Harold” or “Don Juan.” It “goes as close 
to truth as does George Crabbe, but without Crabbe’s 
more than occasional banalities. The emotional con- 
tent is strikingly various within the form limita- 
tion. Particularly fine is the cumulating intensity of 
situation achieved without hastening the verse move- 
ment. Another tragic tale is “The Cremona Violin.” 
Here’s a work Robert Browning would not disdain. 
The thing is in its way as veritistic as a George 
Moore novel. It is charged as much with irony 
as with sympathy. The spirit of music plays through 
the presentation of a tragicomedy which somehow 
suggests to me “Madame Bovary.” The changes in 
the movement in this poem are as effective, as pal- 
pably translative as the changes of scenery in a 
stage-play. The piece is now blithe and bright, now 
grave and gray, hectic, and finally bitterly ashen. 
It plays upon the reader evocatively of moods as 
only good poetry does. In the character-monologues 
“Reaping” and “The Grocery,” I find much of the 
sympathetic touch, seemingly grudgingly yielded, 
that distinguishes Masters in “Spoon River Anthol- 
ogy.” She is not quite as hard as Masters, but she 
makes her persons speak just as he does with a rig- 
orous truth and as savagely implicated self-analysis. 
“Off the Turnpike” in the same genre is a bit of 
exquisite horror, the more grim for that it is 
sicklied o’er with the maddening scent of lilacs. 
Verily, Miss Lowell looks from her window as she 
says and uses all her senses and her heart, too, in 
her watching of life. Her heart and all her senses 
are in her stories and not the least that I can say 
for them is that they so hold you as stories that 
you forget the art in the effect. 

When Miss Lowell deals with such matters as 
make up the Napoleonic poems in this book, she is 
able to transport her reader into the scenes she de- 
scribes and into sympathy with her persons. “The 
Fruit Shop” is vividly French, gay, clear, careless, 
but with the note of cynicism. “Malmaison” is a 
very fine poem indeed, and “The Hammers” is a 
strong specimen of the irony of history. In these 
she is not so much the vers librist as a singing 
historian. No matter what one may think of her 
vers libre, the poems I have mentioned thus far are 
triumphant demonstration that she does not write 
free verse because it is easier in that it has no 
rules. 

When Miss Lowell tries as “In a Roxbury Gar- 
den” to give the effect of a rolling hoop and of a 
flying shuttlecock, I cannot say that I get it. It 
may be there, in Miss Lowell’s mind, but I cannot 
See the objects in the sounds. This, however, may 
be only my inability to translate sound into sight. 
But I think that in “The Cremona Violin” she does 
achieve the flowing effect of the violin’s playing. 
There is a wordless music investing the rhythm 
of the mere words—a rhythm different from the 
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word-rhythm of the narrative Chaucerian stanza. 
That she succeeds in giving the movements of 
Stravinsky in “Three Pieces, ‘Grotesque’ for String 
Quartet,” I cannot aver, because I don’t know my 
Stravinsky. She is more absolutely musical in 
“The Cremona Violin” free-verse movement. 

In “polyphonic prose” pieces, Miss Lowell gets 
rich effects—a sort of highly chastened Ossianism 
approximates an analogue of her work, with rhymes 
occurring at intervals dictated by some subtle neces- 
sity for such pause or emphasis in the flow of the 
line. It is not prose, assuredly, The polyphonic 
prose war pieces are both pictorial and musical. 
“The Bombardment” is in quite a large way a 
stroke of onomotopoeia. “An Aquarium” was first 
printed in the Mirror. It essays the giving of the 
effect of the play of motion and color in a pattern 
wrought by the fish. Her “Towns in Colour” are 
not unsuccessful in symphonic effect—they are 
Whistler in words. Some of the poems in the sec- 
tion “Bronze Tablets” suggest a resemblance to some 
phases of Thomas Hardy’s poetry, but with a 
plasticity Hardy does not achieve. Miss Lowell 
strives to get into words the effects of the painter's 
palette and the musician’s score. And life withal. 
Does she succeed? I should say she does, and the 
first poem in this book, “Patterns,” is a_ brilliant 
aesthetic achievement in a combination of story, 
imagism and symbolism. “Men, Women and Ghosts” 
is a volume that contains beautiful poetry for all 
readers who have the root of the matter in them. 


2, 
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I believe that Israel Zangwill’s “The War of the 
World” (Macmillans, New York) is the best war- 
book I have read, and I have read many. To my 
thinking, Zangwill is as clever as Bernard Shaw, 
cleverer than Chesterton. The latter is so clever 
sometimes that he becomes recondite. He knows 
what he is doing but no one else does—he’s like the 
young man in Mr. Bryan’s story who was so happy 
throwing kisses to a young woman in the dark. 
This book of Zangwill’s is full of amaing puns, 
quips and jests. It is reeking with quotation and, 
what is more attractive, allusion. This brilliancy is 
not the whole thing. It is felicitously incidental. 
There is no phase of the war untouched. Zangwill 
is in a quandary. He essays a flight of idealism and 
comes bump against reality. He sees an absurdity 
in both. He scores with equal severity German 
efficiency and British ineptitude. Upon the whole, 
he is anti-German, but he does not absolve England 
of responsibility for the war. He is a_ patriotic 
Englishman, rather ultra-Liberal. But when his 
patriotism would soar comes the thought of Russia. 
Zangwill is a Jew and the pogrom is ever in his 
thought. He is the true Jew in his mixture of en- 
thusiasm with satire and irony. At times his ven- 
tures in each have somewhat the effect of parody. 
There’s much of Heine in Zangwill—love and scorn. 
His excoriation of England socially, politically, mili- 
tarily is that of an outsider. With his love of Eng- 
land there goes not a little contempt. He very near- 
ly despises her for her scrapping so many of the 
old liberties to cope with a menace she should have 
been prepared to combat. If I were to summarize 
this book, I should say it is a heart-call to the world 
to return to a Judaic cosmopolitan ideal. He would 
have the world hold closer to the love ideal. He 
cannot forget his own vision of “The Melting Pot” 
and he cannot help recalling that he prophesied 
the war in that other play in which the two con- 
trasting protagonists are Bismarck and Tolstoy. He 
has in the back of his mind, too, the vision of a 
restored Zion. This book is encyclopaedic in sub- 
ject-matter related to the war, and it contains splen- 
did examples of every known form of excellent 
literary expression. War, he thinks, has its roots in 
man in the realm below reason and, despairing of 
reasoning, he yet reasons as a forlorn hope. Eng- 
land must win the war, even though her Jeaders do 
not deserve to win it. Germany’s leadership seems 
almost to command success, but not morally to de- 
serve it. In total effect, Zangwill delivers a su- 
premely brilliant assault upon murderous national- 
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ism, as only one of a denationalized race could de- 
liver it. Zangwill is probably the most gifted living 
man of his race. He is poet, essayist, dramatist, 
novelist and—in reference to Zionism—statesman. 
His work is luxuriant in idealism and yet it is 
Hebraically practical—at least it never gets off the 
earth, wholly, however it points through the smoke 
and tumult of Armageddon to a vision of a restored 
Jerusalem as a world’s capital of Love and Peace 
In a sonnet “written by a Jew on Christmas Eve” 
he addresses the Christ forgotten by the Christian 


nations: 
Dear, fainting Jesu, now to Thine own seed 
Creep home again—who else can understand Thee? 
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Latin-American Trade 
By William Flewellyn Saunders 


Secretary and General Manager of The Business 
Men’s League of St. Louis 

HEN the war began, the twenty Latin- 

American countries were spending about a 

billion and a half dollars yearly buying 

things in the markets of the world for their people 

to eat, to drink, to build with and to clothe them- 

selves with. This country was selling them less 
than one-third of that. 

Now, these twenty countries are buying less on 
the whole, but this country is selling them more 
than one-half of the goods they buy, and our manu- 
facturers are getting more deeply into that trade 
every month. There need be no doubt that the 
growth of our Latin trade will continue after the 
war. Our manufacturers have found it a profitable 
trade, and by the time the competing countries settle 
down into keen competition with us our commercial 
roots will have struck in so deeply that neither Great 
Britain, Germany nor France will be able to recover 
their lost ground. 

So we are welcoming and giving earnest atten- 
tion now to all the good literature on Latin-Ameri- 
can trade which appears. 

Ernst B. Filsinger has written a handbook for 
merchantmen and exporters of this country, who 
are already engaged in the Latin-American trade 
or who are intending to go into it, which is de- 
cidedly the most useful and altogether the best 
book of this kind that has been printed. Its value 
is so plain that it is certain to run through many 
editions, and it will quite likely become a text- 
book in all the schools and colleges where the 
students are taught about business in the Latin coun- 
tries. The title is “Exporting to Latin America” 
(D. Appleton & Co., New York and London). There 
is a foreword by Dr. Leo S. Rowe, Professor of 
Economics, University of Pennsylvania. And the 
book is dedicated by the author to his wife, Sara 
Teasdale Filsinger, the poet. 

Mr. Filsinger is well equipped for writing this 
book. He is a successful shoe manufacturer in St. 
Louis, and is thoroughly informed upon trade condi- 
tions in the Latin countries, having traveled through 
all of them as the Commissioner General of the 
Latin-American Trade Association, and having been 
for years Consul in St. Louis for Costa Rica and 
Ecuador. The book is, moreover, quite up-to-date, 
the proofs having been read only last month. 

The test of a book of this sort is, of course, 
whether or not it grapples with the practical prob- 
lems of the manufacturing exporter and helps him 
to solve them. None of the others-that I have 
seen, printed either before or since the war, does 
this at all satisfactorily. Most of them are full of 
scolding for the North American exporter—‘You 
do this wrong and you don’t do that right”—many 
of them are descriptions of travel, anecdotal and 
often entertaining and a few are capital Baedekers. 
None would hold the attention of a Yankee manu- 
facturer planning a sales campaign in the Latin 
countries. The things this man wants to know 
first are: 

Which of the South American countries offers 
me a market for my goods? 

Which of them can sell me the raw material for 
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my plant in case I want to build up a reciprocal 
trade? 

How can I get quickly into touch with the mer- 
chants and manufacturers there? 

How can I get truthworthy information about 
credits, and what time shall I give? 

How shall I collect? 

How shall I ship and how shall I pack? 

What duties shall I have to pay on my goods in 
each of the countries in which I want to sell? 

Shall I sell by correspondence; shall I sell by my 
cwn salesmen or shall I enter into an arrangement 
with other manufacturers and use salesmen jointly? 


What kind of a salesman is the best for the 
South American trade, the native or the North 
American, the man who understands the language 
and the customs of the country or the man who 
knows my stock and the policies of the house? 

What cities in South America are the best for me 
to establish headquarters in? 

Mr. Filsinger’s book discusses all these questions 
very fully, and tells the reader exactly what he 
should do as to each matter. 


The thorough understanding which the author 
has of the trade situation in the Latin countries is 
shown in the beginning of this book, by a grouping 
he makes of them, putting together those which 
have similar commercial conditions. It is a group- 
ing that is so true and practical that the experienced 
exporter who glances at this will at once feel confi- 


dence in all the rest of the book. It is worth quot- 


ing. 


“Group 1. Cuba, Mexico, Panama, Porto Rico. 
It is important to note that Porto Rico is not a 
Latin-American country, being a territory of the 
United States. Ilowever, the business conditions 
in Porto Rico are identical with those of Cuba and 
Mexico, and may, therefore be properly considered 
in that connection. 

“Group 2. Haiti and Santo Domingo. 

“Group 3, Northern South America: 
Venezuela and Ecuador. 

“Group 4. Western South America: Chile, Peru 
and Bolivia. 

“Group 5. Eastern South America: Argentine 
Republic, Brazil, Paraguay and Uruguay. 

“Group 6. Central America: Costa Rica, Guate- 
mala, Honduras, Nicaragua, Salvador.” 


Colombia, 


Three years ago there was not in the whole of 
South America nor in any other Latin-American 
country, a bank controlled by capital of this coun- 
try, devoting itself primarily to the interests of the 
exporter of the United States. Now see the differ- 
ence as described by Mr. Filsinger. 


“The Federal Reserve Act authorized the estab- 
lishment of branch banks by National banking in- 
stitutions with a capital of $1,000,000 or more. As 
a result branch banks are now being established 
by the powerful financial interests of this country, 
notably the National City Bank of New York, which 
has opened branches in Buenos Aires, Rio de 
Janeiro, Santos and Montevideo. These banks will 
not only enter actively into the banking business 
but will render much assistance* which is usually 
only extended by commercial organizations. 

“In addition to the branches of the National City 
3ank, other banks of the United States are extend- 
ing their activities to Latin-America. Among these 
are the following: 

“The Mercantile Bank of the Americas of New 
York; authorized capital, $5,000,000; paid-in capital 
of $400,000 cash, and surplus $100,000. Its field 
includes Central America, and Northern South 
America, including Venezuela, Colombia, Ecuador 
and Peru. Its service, in general, is similar to 
that of the National City Bank. 

“The Continental Banking and Trust Company 
of Panama. This organization, representing West 
Virginia capitalists, has established branches in 
David, Bocas del Toro and Chorillo, Panama, also 
in Santa Marta, Colombia. 

“The Commercial National Bank, of Washington, 
D. C., has established a branch in Panama. 

“WwW. R. Grace and Company of New York have 
branches in many cities of South America, and in 
connection with their other affairs conduct a gen- 
eral banking business.” 


There is another important change in the situa- 
tion, which Mr. Filsinger touches on. 


A few years 
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ago the shipping manufacturers of the United States 
paid little attention to packing their goods and so 
That 
Our exporters now pack as well for 
The St. Louis 
America two 


lost many a good customer in Latin-America. 
is all changed. 
exporting as any of our competitors. 
party who traveled South 
years ago investigating trade conditions, especially 
looked into this matter of packing by exporters of 
the different countries, visiting Customs Houses, 
varehouses and docks in the seaports, and they 
found that whether it was heavy machinery, fragile 
phonographs_ or 


through 


machinery—such as_ typewriters, 
electrical devices—or breakable matter such as glass- 
ware, pottery and lamps, the exporter of the United 
States had as few ruined packages to his discredit 
as the exporter of either. England, France or Ger- 
many. 

The appendix of Mr. Filsinger’s book nearly ap- 
proaches an encyclopedia of information upon the 
Latin countries. There is a complete description of 
each of the twenty countries; there is also a list 
of books written about each of these countries, 
classified, so that you may choose the book you 
want, whether you are studying politics in the Latin 
countries or trade or sociology or merely wish to 
read something adventurous. 
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The Parable of a Pair of Mules 


By Harry B. Kennon 


WO men, one White, the other an Ethiop, went 
down into the sandy streets of Bee to do 
business the one with the other. Now, Bee 

is a little city of that broad and fertile country 
where the Lone Star shines unceasingly in a cloud- 
less sky, where the sun shines on the rich and 
poor alike, where the rain plays favorites. 

The White man was a Landholder and a Mer- 
chant rich in fields and gold and goods; he was 
likewise a Banker and a Baptist. And the people 
of Bee withheld no honors from that man. The 
Ethiop had neither lands nor money nor goods for 
barter—nought but a Sorry Pair of Mules, his body 
bent to labor, and a heart filled with faith in his 
fellowman. 

The Merchant in the goodness of his heart, and 
seeing the Ethiop’s need, rented to him’ an eight- 
bale-bearing field for the harvest price of two 
bales of cotton; the custom of that country where 
land yields one-quarter of its cotton increase to the 
landlord. Likewise did the kind Merchant supply 
the Ethiop with food and raiment from his store, 
and with seed for planting. All these good deeds 
did the Merchant do in return for a bond that 
mentioned the Pair of Mules. ’ 

And the Ethiop signed the bond with a cross and 
drove his mules to his eight-bale field, rejoicing. 

Now when the Ethiop ploughed that sand_ hill 
field he ploughed in fear; for cotton had 
grown there since cotton grew, and the starved soil 
showed stubbornness of promised increase beneath 
And the Ethiop knew that field for 
Then did he reselve upon half 


been 


the plowshare. 
no eight-bale field. 
the promised yield; and he trod the furrows bare- 
foot and all but bareback for four bales of cotton. 
And he went no more to the generous Merchant 
for supplies, but starved his belly. His Mules he 
nourished. 

He sowed his seed and saw it sprout and stalk and 
flower and boll with the hope of the husbandman; 
and the weevil he fought through his waking hours. 
And the bolls swelled to bursting. And no rain fell. 
Days and nights and weeks and months nought but 
dews from the kindly earth kept his harvest from 
dwindling away. And the sun stood in the heavens 
and the heat held. And the bolls burst and spilled 
their snow. Then did the Ethiop know his field 
white for the harvest. He harvested two bales. 

These did the Ethiop bring in to the City of Bee 
to the beneficent Merchant, who took them as his 
due and asked for other bales to pay his bond. The 
Ethiop showed the White man his bare hands and 





his Pair of Mules, no longer Sorry, and prayed that 
his stewardship hold one year more on the field. 
And the Mules looked good in the eyes of the Mer- 
chant. 

Then did the just Merchant wax angry and revile 
the Ethiop, calling him shiftless and thriftless and 
a damned Nigger. And the Merchant took the Pair 
of Mules and drove them to his fat pasture. And 
the price of cotton was great on the streets of Bee 
that day, the price of two bales even as the price 
of three in days gone by. The wise merchant sold 
his bales and was glad. The Ethiop slunk off to the 
oil fields to toil, a slave, his dream of independence 
gone, faith in his fellow-man burned away to coals 
of wrath. 

“For he that hath, to him shall be given,” even a 
Pair of Mules; “and he that hath not, from him 
shall be taken even that which he hath.” 

So it is written. 

When will the Merchant take the wrath in the 
Ethiop’s heart? 
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The Stuff of Poetry 


By Odell Shepard 

This fine article is reprinted by request of sev- 
eral readers for its bearing on the editor’s review 
last week of Prof, Simon Patten’s “Advent Songs,” 
in which a number of popular old hymns are re- 
written to conform to sociologic modernity. 

HAT is a poetical subject? Should the 
poet’s choice of theme be determined by 
the whim of the moment or by definite 

aesthetic laws? This is one of the persistent prob- 
lems which every generation must meet and solve 
anew. 

Criticism from Aristotle to Sainte-Beuve, poetry 
from Homer to Verhacren, have exhausted, it would 
seem, all possible solutions. The entire history of 
poetic theory might be strung upon this single thread. 
At one extreme, the pseudo-classic Vida, convinced 
that subject-matter is of no consequence, evolves a 
laborious epic on the game of chess. Fracastoro 
embroiders Virgilian hexameters about the theme 
“De Morbo Gallico.” At the other extreme, Matthew 
Arnold, whose Greek studies led him to consider 
the choice of subject-matter of the utmost conse- 
quence, excludes from the definitive edition of his 
poems much of his best early work. Both ex- 
tremes are represented in contemporary writing and 
theory, though there is a pretty strong tendency in 
favor of the former. Even to-day there is no 
established opinion on the subject. This very ancient 
problem lies at the root, indeed, of our uncertainties 
regarding those things in contemporary poetry which 
we are pleased to call new. 

One attitude toward this problem is phrased for- 
ever in Aristotle’s assertion that the subject of 
tragedy must be “human action, serious, entire, and 
of some magnitude.” What Aristotle said about 
tragedy, with which the ‘‘Poetics” is almost exclu- 
sively concerned, was interpreted by his disciples so 
as to apply to the other modes of poetry as well. His 
declaration is echoed across two thousand years in 
Matthew Arnold’s Preface to his own “Poems.” 
“What are the eternal objects of poetry, among all 
nations and at all times? They are actions; human 
actions; possessing an inherent interest in them- 
selves, and which are to be communicated in an 
interesting manner by the art of the poet. Vainly 
will the latter imagine that he has everything in his 
power; that he can make an intrinsically inferior 
action equally delightful with a more excellent one 
Ly his treatment of it. He may indeed compel us 
to admire his skill, but his work will have an in- 
curable defect.” 

For the opposing theory we may turn to the two 
great exemplars of the romantic revolt in their re- 
spective countries—Wordsworth and Hugo. “It is 
the honorable characteristic cf poetry,” says Words- 
worth, “that its materials are to be found in every 
cbject that can interest the human mind. The evi- 
dence of this fact is to be sought, not in the writings 
of critics, but in those of the poets themselves.” 
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Hugo is more emphatic: “To take a high view of 
the matter, there are in poetry no good and no 
bad subjects; there are only good and bad poets. 
Everything is a subject: everything has the fran- 
chise in poetry. Ask nothing about the motive for 
taking the subject—grave or gay, horrible or grace- 
ful, brilliant or somber, strange or simple—rather 
than any other. Examine how the work is done, 
not on what or why. Beyond this the critic has no 
right of inquiry, the poet has no account to render.” 

There can be little doubt that nine readers out of 
ten in our own day and perhaps four professional 
critics out of five would range themselves unques- 
tioningly on the side of Hugo and Wordsworth. 
This may well be due, however, to the undoubted 
fact that our critical ideas are seldom if ever any 
older than the modern romantic movement itself. 
Confronted by this radical disagreement among the 
coctors, even the humblest critic may be permitted 
to state and define his own view. Avoiding ex- 
tremes, it will be well to inquire which is nearer the 
truth—Hugo or Aristotle? Is there any common 
ground between them? 


For the mood and for the statement of compro- 
mise, one turns naturally to the Englishman. Words- 
worth finds that there is, after all, one essential cri- 
terion of the poetic subject—human value. In the 
“Preface to Lyrical Ballads” he writes: “The re- 
niotest discoveries of the chemist, the botanist, the 
mineralogist will be as proper objects of the poet’s 
art as any upon which it can be employed if the time 
should ever come when these things shall be familiar 
to us and palpably material to us as enjoying and 
suffering beings. If the time should ever come when 
what is now called science shall be ready to put on 
a form of flesh and blood, the poet will lend his 
divine spirit to aid the transfiguration and will wel- 
come the Being thus produced as a dear and genuine 
inmate of the household of man.” 


Science and industry, then, which were under 
taboo while poets remained mere dandified retainers 
of kings and nobles, may well furnish us subject; 
for poetry now that they are so certainly related 
to human joy and pain, hope and fear. To our more 
virile modern nerves, there are no subjects intrin- 
sically “low.” One chief cause of élimination is, 
therefore, itself eliminated. The timid decorum of 
neo-classic poetry has for us a tang of the ball- 
room. We have come to feel that the truly great 
poetry of the world is less gentlemanly than manly, 
less genteel than gentle, less humane than human. 
Provided the locomotive and the aeroplane are 
treated sub specie humanitatis, to warp Spinoza’s 
shining phrase, they become for us materials of art. 

This compromise is helpful, but is it the last word? 
I think not. There is another consideration which 
scems to me to turn the balance in favor of the 
older point of view. In the preface to the second 
edition of his poems, Arnold attempted a mediation 
between his earlier extreme opinion and that held 
by most of his contemporaries. “I do not deny,” he 
says, “that the poetic faculty can and does manifest 
itself in treating the most trifling action, the most 
hopeless subject. But it is a pity that power should 
be compelled to impart interest to his [sic] subject 
instead of receiving them from it and _ thereby 
doubling his impressiveness. There is an immortal 
strength in the stories of great actions: the most 
gifted poet, then, may well be glad to supplement 
with it that mortal weakness which, in the presence 
of the vast spectacle of life and the world, he must 
ever feel to be his individual portion.” 

I find this statement, taken with its implications, 
almost decisive. It does not deny that poetry should 
and must discover the beauty, power, and significance 
of contemporary life, but it points out that this can 
be done only by an exertion which might be better 
expended, in many instances, upon themes whose 
permanent human value has been proved. 

Arnold does not exhaust the implications of his 
theory, Sainte-Beuve says somewhere that “just in 
Proportion as poetry approaches more closely to the 
affairs of daily life, it should watch and guard itself 
ever the more carefully.” This caution would be 
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intelligible enough if it implied merely that we 
more easily detect deviations from fact than fail- 
ures in an ideal and imaginary scheme. Sainte- 
Beuve’s own verse and fiction show, however, that 
he had in mind the necessity that the realistic artist 
should be more careful in his technic than the artist 
who relies solely upon imagination. He would feel 
that Verhaeren and Paul Fort are not justified in 
throwing overboard the conventional restraints of 
versification in the same package with the traditional 
themes of poetry and that Masefield and E. A. Rob- 
inson are right in retaining a strict and exigent 
technic as the vehicle for their unconventional 
themes. This is because art must somehow maintain 
a certain elevation—because a light vessel must sail 
more carefully before the wind than one which is 
heavily laden. 

For it seems beyond cavil that the poet who 
treats contemporary themes which are not also 
ancient themes carries, so to speak, a light poetic 
cargo. He sacrifices all the wealth of connotation, 
all the immense accretion of suggestion with which 
time has weathered, mellowed and hallowed certain 
great events, certain ideas, certain names, even cer- 
tain words. It is this, assuredly, that Poe had in 
mind when he said, though not at all in a spirit of 
dry literalism, that the death of a young and beau- 
tiful woman is the most poetic subject in the world. 
It is this that has concentrated the poetry of Persia 
about the nightingale and the rose and has made it 
possible for Japanese poctry to subsist for a thou- 
sand years upon a slightly larger range of symbols. 

The violin is a nobler instrument than the banjo 
—chiefly because it has a vastly greater range of 
overtones. It means far more than it can ever fully 
say. Vague and airy voices float and soar above 
the notes that are actually struck and are indicated 
upon the printed page. If one attempts to give any 
high degree of musical pleasure by playing on the 
banjo, he needs to compensate by extraordinary 
technical skill for the deficiencies of his instrument. 
Even when he’ shows this skill, his audience is 
more likely to wonder at his waste of time than at 
liis proficiency. And so the poetic treatment of con- 
temporary life is to be justified only by such a 
depth of insight and such an excellence of workman- 
ship as will compensate, at least in part, for the 
bareness of the material. For though it may very 
well be that the life of to-day is more various, 
dramatic, absorbing than that of any other period, 
it has not yet acquired its overtones. We hear, as 


yet, only the notes that are actually struck. 


The poet of our time, convinced that art is or 
should be democratic, very weary of the “old, un- 
happy, far-off things,” and more or less contemptu- 
ous of the “magic casements opening on fairy seas 
forlorn,” may resolve to chant the titanic efficiency 
of the steam dredge, the tapering grace of the 
smokestack, the Argus-eyed mass of the skyscraper 
at night. Well and good. Few will deny that these 
are potentially poetic subjects. But let him not for- 
get that the family hearth had been gathering over- 
tones of human significance for thousands of years 
when the smokestack was invented. Let him not 
forget that his task is harder than that of the poet 
who avails himself of the poetry stored ready to his 
hand in the hearts and speech of men. 

This consideration does not and perhaps should 
not discourage him. In his search for the fresh 
and virgin subject, the contemporary poet is ani- 
mated by a craving for novelty which is as charac- 
teristic of all contemporary art as it is foreign to 
the great art of the past. We have heard more 
than enough critical mourning, however, over this 
alleged element of degeneracy in the times. We 
should give thanks that the modern poet has refused 
to glean forever after Homer and Virgil, as the 
ultra-classic school would seem to wish him to do 
and that he does not agree with the pococurantic 
Frenchman that “all the verses are written.” Yet it 
remains true that mere novelty of subject-matter is a 
thing perfectly easy to secure and as perfectly value- 
less. That is the ideal subject, at least for the poet 
of the present day, which has lain for ages in the 
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common mind and heart of man but which has never 
before found adequate expression. This view of 
the matter allows ample scope for that spirit 
of analysis and discovery which, whether for better 
or for worse, animates contemporary art and it also 
keeps in mind the cardinal principle that poetry deals 
first of all with human passions, hopes and fears— 
that it deals with external objects only as they are 
related to these. 

It may be doubted whether the “rose by any other 
name would smell as sweet.” To the botanist and 
the lexicographer, the rose is a prickly shrub bear- 
ing a compound and usually fragrant flower. To the 
poet it is all that it has become through the praise 
of the poets and lovers of two thousand years. Saadi 
and Kalidasa, Sappho and Firdausi, Dante and 
Petrarch, Waller and Herrick have added each his 
touch of glamour and interpretation until the rose 
has become a symbol of the pathetic frailty and 
evanescence of beauty, an image of the fragrant hu- 
man hopes and dreams that are lost upon all the 
winds of all the world, a reminder that the fairest 
things are won through toil and pain, a warning and 
memento mort to the haughty fair. All of this is a 
mere accretion of human value, but the man who, 
disregarding it, scorns the rose as a trite and hack- 
neyed subject and chooses rather to sing the potato, 
will find it far from negligible. 

From the Poetry Review. 
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A Broken Looking-Glass 


By Henry Harland 

E climbed the three flights of stone stairs, and 
H put his key into the lock; but before he 
turned it, he stopped—to rest, to take breath. 
On the door his name was painted in big white 
letters, Mr. Richard Dane. It is always silent in 
the Temple at midnight; to-night the silence was 
dense, like a fog. It was Sunday night; and on 
Sunday night, even within the hushed precincts of 

the Temple, one is conscious of a deeper hush. 

When he had lighted the lamp in his sitting-room, 
he let himself drop into an arm-chair before the 
empty fireplace. He was tired, he was exhausted. 
Yet nothing had happened to tire him. He had 
dined, as he always dined on Sunday, with the 
Rodericks, in Cheyne Walk; he had driven home 
in a hansom. There was no reason why he should 
be tired. But he was tired. A deadly lassitude 
penetrated his body and his spirit, like a fluid. 
He was too tired to go to bed. 

“T suppose I am getting old,” he thought. 

To a second person the matter would have ap- 
peared one not of supposition but of certainty, not 
of progression but of accomplishment. Getting old 
indeed? But he was old. It was an old man, grey 
and wrinkled and wasted, who sat there, limp, 
sunken upon himself, in his easy chair. In years, 
to be sure, he was under sixty; but he looked like 
a man of seventy-five. 

“T am getting old, I suppose I am getting old.” 

And vaguely, dully, he contemplated his life, 
spread out behind him like a misty landscape, and 
thought what a failure it had been. What had it 
come to? What had it brought him? What had 
he done or won? Nothing, nothing. It had brought 
him nothing but old age, solitude, disappointment, 
and, to-night especially, a sense of fatigue and 
apathy that weighed upon him like a_ suffocating 
blanket. On a table, a yard or two away, stood a 
decanter of whiskey, with some soda water bottles 
and tumblers; he looked at it with heavy eyes, and he 
knew that there was what he needed. A little whis- 
key would strengthen him, revive him, and make it 
possible for him to bestir himself and undress and 
go to bed. But when he thought of rising and 
moving to pour the whiskey out, he shrunk from 
that effort as from an Herculean labor; no—he 
was too tired. Then his mind went back to the 
friends he had left in Chelsea half an hour ago; 
it seemed an indefinably long time ago, years and 
years ago; they were like blurred phantoms, dimly 
remembered from a remote past. 
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Yes, his life had been a failure; total, miserable, 
It had come to nothing; its harvest was a 


If it had been a useful life, he 


abject. 
harvest of ashes. 
could have accepted its unhappiness; if it had been 
a happy life, he could have forgotten its uselessness; 
but it had been both useless and unhappy. He had 
done nothing for others, he had won nothing for 
himself. Oh, but he had tried, he had tried. 
he had left Oxford, people expected great things 
of him; he had expected great things of himself. 
He was admitted to be clever, to be gifted; he was 
He wished to make 


When 


ambitious, he was in earnest. 
a name, he wished to justify his existence by fruit- 
ful work. And he had worked hard. He had put 
all his knowledge, all his talent, all his energy, into 
his work; he had not spared himself; he had passed 
And what re- 


four volumes 


laborious days and studious nights. 
mained to show for it? Three or 
vpon Political Economy, that had been read in their 
day a little, discussed a little, and then quite for- 
gotten—superseded by the books of newer men. 
“Pulped, pulped,” he reflected bitterly. Except for 
a stray dozen copies scattered here and there—in 
the British Museum, in his college library, on his 
own bookshelves—his published writings had by this 
time (he could not doubt) met with the common fate 
of unsuccessful literature, and been “pulped.” 
“Pulped—pulped; pulped—pulped.” The hateful 
rhythmically again and again in his 
for a little while that was all he 


word beat 
tired brain; and 
was conscious of. - 

So much for the work of his life. And 
rest? The play? The living? Oh, he had nothing 
to recall but failure. It had sufficed that he should 
desire a thing, for him to miss it; that he should 
set his heart upon a thing, for it to be removed 
beyond the sphere of his possible acquisition. It 
had been so from the beginning; it had been so 
always. He sat motionless as a stone, and allowed 
his thoughts to drift listlessly hither and thither in 
Everywhere they encoun- 


for the 


the current of memory. 
wreckage, derelicts: defeated 
Languidly he envisaged these. He 
He even found a 
with 


tered aspirations, 
broken hopes. 
was too tired to resent, to rebel. 
certain sluggish satisfaction in recognizing 
what unvarying harshness destiny had treated him, 
in resigning himself to the unmerited. 

He caught sight of his hand, lying flat and inert 
upon the brown leather arm of his chair. His eyes 
rested on it, and for the moment he forgot every- 
thing else in a sort of torpid study of it. How white 
it was, how thin, how withered; the nails were 
parched into minute corrugations; the veins stood 
out like dark wires; the skin hung loosely on it, and 
had a dry luster: an old man’s hand. He gazed at 
it fixedly, till his eyes closed and his head fell for- 
ward. But he was not sleepy, he was only tired 
and weak. 

He raised his head with a start, and changed his 
position. He felt cold; but to endure cold was easier 
than to get up, and put something on, or go to bed. 

How silent the world was; how empty his room. 
An immense feeling of solitude, of isolation, fell 
upon him. He was quite cut off from the rest of 
humanity here. If anything should happen to him, 
if he should need help of any sort, what could he 
do? Call out? But who would hear? At nine in 
the morning the porter’s wife would come with his 
tea. But if anything should happen to him in the 
meantime? There would be nothing for it but to 
wait till nine o'clock. 

Ah, if he had married, if he had had children, 
a wife, a home of his own, instead of these desolate 
bachelor chambers! 

If he had married, indeed! It was his sorrow’s 
crown of sorrow that he had not married, that he 
had not been able to marry, that the girl he had 
wished to marry wouldn’t have him. Failure? Suc- 
cess? He could have accounted failure in other 
things a trifle, he could have laughed at what the 
world calls failure, if Elinor Lynd had been his wife. 
But that was the heart of his misfortune, she 
wouldn’t have him. 

He had met her for the first time when he was 
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a lad of twenty, and she a girl of eighteen. He 
could see her palpable before him now: her slender, 
girlish figure, her bright eyes, her laughing mouth, 
forehead. 


her warm brown hair curling round her 


Oh, how he had loved her. For twelve years he 
had waited upon her, wooed her, hoped to win her. 
But she had always said, “No—I don't love you. I 
am very fond of you; I love you as a friend; we 
all love you that way—my mother, my father, my 
sisters. But I can’t marry you.” However, she 
married no one else, she loved no one else; and 
for twelve years he was an ever-welcome guest in 
her father’s house; and she would talk with him, 
play to him, pity him; and he could hope. Then 
she died. He called one day, and they said she 
After that blank in his 
gulf, full of redness, 


anguish and confusion; and then a sort of dreadful 


was ll. there came a 


memory—a blackness and 
sudden calm, when they told him she was dead. 

He remembered standing in her room, after the 
funeral, with her father, her mother, her sister Eliza- 
beth. 
it, and how orderly and cold and forsaken it all 
looked, 


died in; and there her dressing-table, with her combs 


He remembered the pale daylight that filled 
And there was her bed, the bed she had 


and brushes; and there her writing-desk, her book- 
case. He remembered a row of medicine bottles on 
the mantelpiece; he remembered the fierce anger. 
the hatred of them, as if they were animate, that 
liad welled up in his heart as he looked at them, 
because they had failed to do their work. 

“You will wish to have something that was hers, 
Richard,” her mother said. “What would you like?” 

On her dressing-table there was a small looking- 
class, in an ivory frame. He asked if he might have 
that, and carried it away’ with him. She had looked 
into it a thousand times, no doubt; she had done 
her hair in it; it had reflected her, enclosed her, con- 
tained her. He could almost persuade himself that 
something of her must remain in it. To own it was 
like owning something of herself. He carried it 
home with him, hugging it to his side with a kind 
of passion. 

He had prized it, he prized it still, as his dearest 
treasure; the looking-glass in which her face had 
been reflected a thousand times; the glass that had 
contained her, known her; in which something of 
herself, he felt, must linger. To handle it, look at 
it, into it, behind it, was like holding a mystic com- 
munion with her; it gave him an emotion that was 
infinitely sweet and bitter, a pain that was dis- 


solved in joy. ss 


The glass lay now, folded in its ivory case, on 
the chimney-shelf in front of him. That was its 
place; he always kept it on his chimney-shelf, so 
that he could see it whenever he glanced round his 
room. He leaned back in his chair, and looked at 
it; for a long time his eyes remained fixed upon it. 
‘If she had she wouldn’t have died. 
My love, my care, would have healed her. She could 
Monotonously, automatically, the 


married me, 


not have died.” 
phrase repeated itself over and over again in his 
mind, while his eyes remained fixed on the ivory 
case into which her looking-glass was folded. It 
was an effect of his fatigue, no doubt, that his eyes, 
once directed on an object, were slow to leave it 
for another; that a phrase once pronounced in his 
thought had this tendency to repeat itself over and 
over again. ’ 

But at last he roused himself a little, and lean- 
ing forward, put his hand out and up, to take the 
glass from the shelf. He’wished to hold it, touch 
it and look into it. As he lifted it toward him, it 
fell open, the mirror proper being fastened to a 
leather back, which was glued to the ivory, and 
formed a hinge. It fell open; and his grasp had 
been insecure; and the jerk as it opened was enough. 
It slipped from his fingers, and dropped with a 
crash upon the hearthstone. 

The sound went through him like a physical pain. 
He sank back into his chair, and closed his eyes. He 
knew vaguely that a calamity had befallen him; he 
could vaguely imagine the splinters of shattered 


glass at his feet. But his physical prostration was 


so great as to obliterate, to neutralize, emotion. He 
felt very cold. He felt that he was being hurried 
along with terrible speed through darkness and cold 
air. There was a continuous roar of rapid motion 
in his ears, a faint, dizzy bewilderment in his head. 
He felt that he was trying to catch hold of things, 
to stop his progress, but his hands closed upon 
emptiness; that he was trying to call out for help, 
but he could make no sound. On—on—on, he was 
being whirled through some immeasurable abyss of 
space, 
* * ok * - 

“Ah, yes, he’s dead, quite dead,” the doctor said. 
“He has been dead some hours. He must have 
passed away peacefully sitting here in his chair.”, 
” said the porter’s wife. “And a 
it’s a sure 


“Poor gentleman, 
broken looking-glass beside him. Oh, 
sign, a broken looking-glass.” 

From The Lantern (San Francisco). 
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Magic 
By W. J. Turner 

LOVE a still conservatory 

That’s full of giant, breathless palms, 

Azaleas, clematis and vines, 
Whose quietness great trees becalms, 
Filling the air with foliage, 
A curved and dreamy statuary. 


I like to hear a cold, pure rill 

Of water trickling low, afar, 

With sudden little jerks and purls 
Into a tank or stoneware jar, 
The song of a tiny, sleeping bird, 
Held like a shadow in its trill. 


I love the mossy quietness 

That grows upon the great stone flags, 
The dark tree-ferns, the staghorn ferns, 
The prehistoric, antlered stags 

That carven stand and stare among 

The silent, ferny wilderness. 


And are they birds or souls that flit 
Among the trees so silently ; 

And are they fish or ghosts that haunt 
The still pools of the rockery! 

For I am but a sculptured rock 

As in that magic place I sit. 


Still as a great jewel is the air, 

With boughs and leaves smooth carved in it, 
And trees and rocks and giant ferns, 

And blooms with inner radiance lit, 

And naked water like a nymph 

That dances tireless slim and bare. 


T watch a white Nyanza float 

Upon a green untroubled pool; 

A fairyland Ophelia, she 

Has cast herself in water cool, 

And lies while fairy cymbals ring 
Drowned in her fairy castle moat. 


The goldfish sing a winding song 

Below her pale and waxen face, 

The water-nymph is dancing by, 

Lifting smooth arms with mournful grace; 
A stainless white dream she floats on 
While fairies beat a fairy gong. 


Silent the Cattleyas blaze, 

And thin red orchid-shapes of Death 
Peer savagely with twisted lips 
Sucking an eerie, phantom breath 
"With that bright, spotted, fever’d lust 
That watches lonely travelers craze. 


Gigantic, mauve and hairy leaves 
Hang like obliterated faces 
Full of dim, unattained expression, 
Such as haunts virgin forest places, 
When Silence leaps among the trees 
And the echoing heart deceives. 
From The New Statesman, London. 
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Letters From the People 


A Musician on Ornstein 


St. Louis, Oct. 16, 1916. 
Editor of Reedy’s Mirror: 

First in time of the outstanding con- 
certs of the current season is the re- 
cital of pianoforte music to be given 
Saturday evening, October 21, at the 
Sheldon Memorial auditorium. This is 
the first of a series of important events 
under the management of Miss Cueny. 
I call attention to this recital because 
Leo Ornstein is a living example of 
the futurist composer and performer,— 
whatever that may be. 

I have in my studio a copy of Mr. 
Ornstein’s Sonata for piano and violin, 
which is 21 attempt at musical parallel- 
ism of William Blake’s “Rintrah” from 
“The Marriage of Heaven and Hell.” I 
am not familiar with the topography of 
either of these places, but I do know 
that Mr. Ornstein’s harmonic combina- 
tions cause Schoenberg to appear as the 
composer of mellifluous lullabies. L 
have played Mr. Ornstein’s “Cathedral” 
for piano, a brief bit of impressionism 
which is not at all a bad specimen of 
futurism, but the Sonata is absolutely a 
sealed book to me. 

It will not do to deny our young com- 
posers the right to sail on the uncharted 
seas of harmony, but it seems to me that 
Mr. Ornstein has determined to avoid 
absolutely anything approaching  eu- 
phony. His “Wild Men’s Dance,” which 
will be performed at the concert on 
Saturday night, is a veritable crazy 
orgy and, in this sense, is characteristic 
of the title. But of music in the ac- 
cepted sense of the word, there is not a 
vestige. 

I do not wish to be understood as 
saying that all of the recital will be of 
this nature. I have the authority of so 
great a man as Huneker for the state- 
ment that Ornstein possesses all of the 
equipment of a great modern pianist, a 
beautiful, rich, massive tone, subtle 
phrasing and all of the dynamics. His 
programme on Saturday night will in- 
clude representative compositions by 
Schumann and Chopin along with im- 
pressionistic works by Albeniz, Debussy 
and the composer himself. This will 
be a decidedly worth-while event. 

VicroR LICHTENSTEIN. 
‘ 
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The Rise in Prices 


Merchants’ ‘Hotel, 
St. Paul, Minn., Oct. 16, 1916. 
Editor Marts and Money, 
Reedy’s Mirror: 

While I am not yet ready to agree 
with your contention that “the great rise 
in marine traffic rates . .. has an en- 
hancing effect . . . on commodities sold 
in the United States (steel, copper, wool, 
lead, cotton, leather and meats),” it is 
not difficult to understand what you ex- 
Press as your opinion concerning this 
matter, 

It is easy to understand, also, awhy 
increasing or declining costs of wages, 
Materials, taxes and so forth should 
be mentioned in dealing with the 
public’s interest in the cost of manu- 
facturing any or all of the commodities 
mentioned above—the cost of manufac- 
turing cotton, leather, meats (and bread) 
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from the minerals of the surface soil, 
as well as the cost of manufacturing 
steel, copper and lead from the minerals 
of the deeper earth. It is not hard to 
comprehend why, in a plea for a still 
further reduction of your admitted 
“substantially declining freight rates in 
the United States,” one should venture 
the opinion that all past reductions have 
been “almost wholly, if not completely, 
offset by the steadily growing density 
of traffic.” 

I am wholly incapable of understand- 
ing, however, what the relationship is 
which you seem to see, or at least to 
suggest, between this “steadily growing 
density of traffic,” on the one hand, and 
on the other, your original statement in 
the Mirror of September 22nd—the 
statement that “the high 
commodities of all kinds must be held 
the outcome of . . . high transportation 


e 


prices for 


charges.” 

I am still unable to understand how 
this “substantial decline in the freight 
rates in the United States” accounts for 
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or affects in any manner the rise in the 
price of steel, copper, wool, lead, cotton, 
leather or meat. 

In short, I do not believe it is rea- 
sonable to assume that a “steadily grow- 
ing density of traffic’ can so completely 
“offset” “the substantial decline” in the 
carriers’ part in the cost of production 
as to change that decline in that element 
of the cost into a cause for an increased 
price at the destination of the shipment. 

For the sake of argument let it be 
assumed: First, that every owner of 
transportation and communication facili- 
ties has been convicted of charging rates 
which have been treasonably high and 
has been executed in the electric chair. 
Second, that it has been determined that 
even the properties of the common car- 
riers are too badly contaminated with 


graft to be confiscated, but must be 
destroyed as soon as new lines can be 
constructed to serve in their stead. After 
all this has been done, let us come back 
to our original question: How can sub- 
stantially declining freight rates in the 
United States be the cause of rising 
prices at the destination point of freight 
shipments ? 

More important, however, in the mind 
of the writer, is this question: Have we 
become so completely carried away with 
the habit of blaming the railroads for 
everything that, unconsciously, we argue 
against them (and argue against them 
illogically and contrary to the interests 
of the public, by giving sophistry for 
argument) even when we volunteer an 
explanation of rising prices which are 
due wholly to other causes? 
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I have been making some exhaustive 
inquiries as to the state of the average 
man’s mind concerning this matter. By 
more than five hundred actual tests I 
have found that the man of the college 

faculty, of medicine, of the ministry, of 
the law, of the weekly periodical and 
daily paper, the banker and even the 
merchant, is blaming practically all of 
the increasing cost of living upon the 
very departments of our production ma- 
chinery which have been reducing their 
costs for the whole period of this price 

rise; and that not more than one in a 
hundred realizes that it is the rise in 
the non-resident landlord’s charge, from 
nothing when I came into the Missis- 
sippi Valley to five cents a pound at 
this time, in every pound of meat—not 
more than one in a hundred realizes that 
it-is this thousand-fold rise in the non- 
resident landlord’s charge for his “rent” 
in meat (five cents a pound) which 
accounts for the increasing cost of liv- 
ing. 

When the writer’s father came from 
the East to the Mississippi Valley, our 
cattle grazed all summer on land whose 
ownership was a matter of no concern 
whatever. In winter these same cattle 
were fed on “wild” hay, made from 
prairie land on which the owner of the 
catttle did not so much as pay taxes. 
Rent to the owner of that land was nil. 
But to-day the owner of that same land 
rents it, the bare field, for a half of 
the crop. His tenant produces a steer 
weighing 1,500 pounds and drives it to 
the stock yards of the station a mile 
distant, where the local cattle buyer pays 
$9.50 a hundred pounds for beef on the 
hoof, less freight to Chicago, which is 
22 cents per hundred. Non-resident 
owner and tenant get $135 less $3.30 
(the freight) which they split “fifty- 
fifty,” amounting to $65.85 for each. For 
the tenant the whole of his net re- 
ceipts is wages—wages for work done 
in the producing of a steer which will 
provide for the “market” 1,000 pounds 
of dressed meat. In other words, the 
wage cost in this 1,000 pounds of meat 
is $65.40, or a little better than six and 
a half cents a pound. 

For taxes, management, hazard, inter- 
est and depreciation on tiling, ditches, 
fences and all other man-made proper- 
ties of the non-resident landowner, let 
us make the liberal allowance of $15.40. 
Our non-resident landlord still has fifty 
dollars for rent, dividend or interest on 
the bare spot which he, his father or 
predecessor got free from Uncle Sam, 
during the period when everybody was 
singing: “Uncle Sam is rich enough to 
give every man a farm.” 

Suppose that song had expressed a 
truth. Or, suppose that people had not 
been befuddled into erroneous thinking 
by the leaders of thought during those 
earlier days. Suppose that an area of 
free homesteads could now be opened 
up, large enough to take care of the 
increase of population which occurred 
between 1900 and 1910—a free home- 
stead area as productive and otherwise 
as desirable as Wisconsin, Illinois, Mis- 
souri, Kansas, Nebraska, the Dakotas, 
Minnesota and Jowa—for, with Cook 
County (Illinois) left out, it would 


take the present population of St. Louis, 
and all the other cities, as well as the 
farmers of the states mentioned to equal 
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the mere increase of population from 
1900 to 1910—suppose a free homestead 
area of such dimensions could be de- 
clared open in the month of November, 
1916, what would the price of meat be 
in the year 1920? What would happen 
to the price of farm lands in Iowa and 
Illinois? What would happen to the 
non-resident landowner’s five-cents-per- 
pound-rent in beef? 

But let us see what becomes of that 
meat, so far as the carriers are con- 
cerned. After hauling it three hundred 
miles to Chicago, at a total charge of 
$3.30 for the animal on the hoof, the 
1,000 pounds of dressed meat is hauled 
back the three hundred miles at 20 cents 
a hundred, or a total of $2. The rail- 
road gets, therefore, $5.30 for transport- 
ing the entire animal in both directions. 
This is for 1,000 pounds of dressed 
beef, or at the rate of a half-cent a 
pound. 

Now, three-fourths of the railroad’s 
income goes for wages, taxes, upkeep 
and so forth. Therefore only $1.30, or 
one mill and three-tenths of a mill can 
be chargeable to the robbery of the 
man who provided the property for 
hauling this pound of meat three hun 
dred miles to the packer and three 
hundred miles back to the meat dis- 
tributer. But it is admitted that the 
owner is really entitled to something 
for the use of the cuts, fills, bridges, 
depots, ballast, ties, rails, engines and 
cars required for the transportation ser- 
vice which he has rendered. 

I will leave it to you to verify the 
market price of beef first, verify the 
proportion of a steer which goes to the 
working tenant next, and then verify 








the amounts assigned to the non-resident 
owner, to taxes, upkeep and so forth 
of the land, to the railroad as a total 
carrying charge, and to the legitimate 
upkeep, operation and return on actual 
property. When you have done this I 
would like an answer to this question: 
“Admitting that every transportation 
and communication owner in the world 
should be exterminated for the highest 
of treasons and that their properties 
should be annihilated to sanctify our na- 
tion from pollution, can anything be 
more treasonable than following that 
non-resident owner of meat-producing 
land, while he has five cents a pound 
rent in every consumer’s meat—can any- 
thing be more treasonable to common 
sense or to civilization than to follow 
him while he yells: ‘Stop thief!’ at the 
retreating or expiring railroad robber 
who has such portion of the mill and a 
third in his hand as you may decide is 
robbery ?” 
Very truly yours, 
JAMEs H. SHOEMAKER, 
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Futurist Music 


St. Louis is to have its first taste of 
futurist music when Leo Ornstein, the 
young and fiery St. Paul of the piano, 
appears in recital at Sheldon Memorial 
Auditorium, next Saturday evening at 
e235, 

Futurism to-day is as justifiable as 
romanticism was two decades ago. Its 
influence has been felt in all the arts, 
music being the last to succumb. Orn- 
stein is said to make Schonberg and 
Debussy look tame. Ornstein is but 21 


years of age, unassuming and genuinely 
sincere. He writes as the notes come 
into his head, he states, but at that the 
most conservative have come to ac 
knowledge Ornstein as a prophet. They 
say his compositions are wonderful in 
their originality, but withal most ab- 
sorbing. Audiences have been known to 
laugh, some to cry. When he plays his 
“Wild Men’s Dance” and “The Three 
Moods,” which by the way are included 
in his St. Louis programme, hysteria has 
been known to sweep the house. 


The public at first refused to take 
Ornstein seriously, but one hearing con- 
vinced them he is a force, and now, 
whether it is the man or his work that 
attracts, everybody goes. He started 
his recitals at the Bandbox Theater, 
New York, two years ago. He soo 
moved to larger quarters and _ finally 
sought Carnegie Hall. 

He makes his St. Louis debut at 
Sheldon Memorial Auditorium, which 
seats 800, and if his reception here is 
similar to other centers, the Odeon will 
not be large enough when he comes fot 
a return recital. 

Ornstein will play some of. Schumanm, 
Grieg and Chopin, along with Debussy, 
Grondahl, Albeniz, Scott and the mod- 
ern of moderns—Ornstein—at his recital 
of Saturday evening. 
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In a certain borough in the north of 
London one man who had been invited 
to enlist wrote as follows to the local 
recruiting committee: “Do not feel ! 
ought to leave my wife while there afe 
any single men left at home in this dis 
trict.” 
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New Books 


The presented in “The 
Dark Tower” (Century Co.) dominant, 
truculent, but without “swank,” follow- 
ing the traditions of duty and gentility 
made and provided for him, not asking 
the reason why, and without particular 
capacity to reason why, may be consid- 
ered expression of one 
phase of English character. A certain 
pig-headedness is characteristic of the 
English and it is to some degree illus- 
trated in this Englishman. Although not 
openly expressed, there is seen in him 
a certain contempt for what men called 
and despite the influence of 


Englishman 


typical,—an 


learning ; 
progress, it can scarcely be questioned 
that in the attitude of many middle- 
class Englishmen still persists a survived 
remainder of that proud spirit of the 
old Norman barons who despised read- 
ing and writing as the mere require- 
ments of a “clark.” This _ particular 
Englishman, who is the hero of Miss 
Phyllis Bottome’s story, is a military 
man, and knows how to command men, 
and what is to be known about dogs 
and horses, and in his simplicity never 
pretends to think that knowledge of 
other things is worth while. Says the 
authoress: “Winn got drunk occasional- 
ly, assaulted policemen frequently and 
could carry a small pony under each 
arm. He had a wicked temper, an un- 
shakable nerve and had been expelled 
from his private school for unparalleled 
insolence to the head master.” He had 
an unshakable devotion to a sense of 
honor and certain conventions, and un- 
derneath it all a vast capacity for love 
of one woman and friendship for one 
Returning from India, Fate traps 
beautiful, 


man. 
him into marriage with a 
shallow and unscrupulous woman whom 
he tinds that he does not love and who 
does not love him; he develops incipient 
tuberculosis and is sent to Switzerland 
where he finds the woman of his heart’s 
desire. He does not, except for a mo- 
ment at the last, think of breaking 
through the laws and conventions that 
bind him. So these two renounce each 
other, or rather the girl renounces him 
because she knows the strength of those 
English traditions as to honor and pro- 
priety that dominate him and would be 
sure to assert themselves later. The 
girl goes back to England. War havy- 
ing broken out, the hero goes to France, 
and instead of succumbing to the con- 
sumption he dreaded, dies between the 
trenches leading his troops, which was 
the death he hoped and prayed for. 
The only evidence of a “dark tower” 
is in the title of the story and the refer- 
ence of that is supposedly the “Dark 
Tower” of Browning’s Childe Roland. 
In its delineation of character the touch 
is rather masculine. The story is con- 
siderably above the average of the mod- 
ern fiction output. Phyllis Bottome 
comes of an American father and an 
English mother. She was born in Eng- 
land, but lived from her ninth to her 
fourteenth year in America, where her 
father acted as the minister of a church 
on Long Island. The family returned 
to London, where she succeeded in get- 
ting a book published and then, on 
account of her health, was compelled to 
spend several years in the Swiss moun- 
tains, where most of the scene of this 
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Guizot’s History of France, 8 volumes, bound in cloth 
Muhlbach’s ‘Napoleonic Romances—5 volumes, bound in cloth. 
"EVVE BRIO; TAG SOG. oo.sscccesscesia ccc BI Oat a a eo A oe ee ae ee ered $1.95 
Frederick The Great Romances—4 volumes, bound in cloth. 


Largest Distributors of Merchandise 
at Retail in Missouri or 





Hundreds of other titles are included in the sale lots. 
person, send for our printed list of the sale items. 


The Annual Sale of Books Will 
Enlarge Many a St. Louis Library 


Brief news to-day from this noteworthy event—a mere suggestion of its 
scope and variety. America’s best publishers are represented, and.there are 


many odd lots offered at prices that barely cover the cost of the paper. For 
\ 


example: \ 

No.of Style of Special No.of Style of Special 

Vols. Binding Price. Vols. Binding Price. 
18 be) (ci ipa eeierererner reer ree MD: RUGEPOM --., <1. .scs.sececss % S70 | THACKOPAY ..:.-s.5.:::.:.... LURE (2) 16.75 
WRC OMNG, 555 ioe cecncts cascssenes 15 % Morocco ......... eiadess 14.75 POAOION axassaehisceSicesnsuenacs OL) 12.75 
DOOR irisascickciecceee: REEDED stuccsockicsccsceceane 18.75 | Stevenson (Scribner)..10 Cloth .....00000 wu... 7.50 
(BEC pee BO “NOM seccecccs. Seo eee snes 14.75 | Stevenson (Scribner)..10 % Leather .....0000000... 9.75 
21s eee raeer ere ee 4 ¥% Leather .......... Sone BAO |» TROGUC. cicsecdcccsdscsseveapesciccace Ue REE een cei escacoceent 7.75 
Arabian Nights ............ Aa) 0 0 Ge Ree ene Mee HEAWUO) -sesens cetera sesscasec utes Ce a) 4.75 
Arabian Nights ............ & % Leather .....-........::. 4.50 | Bulwer’s Works ............ fe) 9.75 
Emerson’s Works ........ G 3% EG@athelr ......s..00c2:. 6.50 | Shakespeare .................. 10 Full Limp Lea............ 12.75 
Emerson’s Works ........ ? iar: Soe tac 4.95 | Lett’rs of Chas. Lamb, 2 Buckram ..................... 1.95 
Ld Re ee ee ee eee GC RRGCRTAND soncci.s-ecis cep DAG |) WONCRINE eoccccecsistscsnsicsvves ee) rte en 15.75 
| 1) a ee fy le dad) ss a Wee Bee IIS oho. hcecaseeeibaseeasaeds TD,  ESUGHVOUD . coscvscceceesedeenen 8.95 
WEY OO ooceccccnnncseeeessc  SAUCRTB occcsescneenene pi aS bol bhe af Ts ee 3.95 
MUnIDRGN: =2.cc:35.......20 Wh Beather ........:.. TOTS |) PRA oe oes scccsusacsace 12. Ripped Cloth ........... 5.75 
Hugo’s Works ............... MOU ctesctecccans Snes eines 3.95 | George Eliot .................. 6 Ribbed Cloth ............ 2.50 
Hugo’s Works ............... TO TTRGGMAM: 5. ...2..0ccnscc00:. 5.95 |. Shakespeare .................. 10 Cloth (pocket size).... 1.65 
Hugo's WOrkKs ...........10 % Weather ................ 8.95 | Shakespeare .................- 24 Leather (vest pocket 
Balzac’s Works ............ 1 RC 8.95 RR SIMI tect cetece ces 3.25 
Balzac’s Works ............. 18 Buckram: ................-... 10105) |) “THACKOPAY: c.scenicecsceeess3s I, COUN ersccgees veces es dacestnecs 3.75 

Among the Great Masters of Music—Bound in silk-finished cloth—illustrated.............. 59c 


If you cannot call in 


Book Section, Main Floor, Seventh Street 





ENTIRE BLOCK: OLIVE, LOCUST, SIXTH AND SEVENTH STS. 


We Give Eagle Stamps and Redeem Full Books 
for $2 in Cash or $2.50 {n Merchandise. 
Few Restricted Articles Are Excepted. 
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The chief weakness of “Windy 
McPherson’s Son,” published by the 
John Lane Co., is that Sam McPherson, 
the son, does not live and walk and 
breathe. The description of the life 
that surrounded the boy in a small town 
in the Iowa corn belt has verisimilitude, 
but the remainder of the book is arti- 
ficial and you finish it with the convic- 
tion that “there ain’t no such person as 
Sam McPherson.” It is claimed that 
“the book presents the problem of sacri- 
ficing the individual to the race.” The 
hero is a born money-maker, and in the 
way of becoming a Chicago financial 
king, sacrifices everything, inclu ling his 
wife, to his desire for wealth. He gets 
disgusted with the result and starts out 
as a wanderer to find the truth, but 
in his pilgrimage there is none of the 
serene philosophy and delightful ro- 
mance of the wanderings of Kim and 
the old yogi, though Sam also goes 
forth “to seek the Truth.” The Truth, 
as he finds it, is the overruling com- 
mand to perpetuate the race, so, as his 
wife- has been unable to bear children, 
he picks up three that are the offspring 











































of a St. Louis woman of loose ways of 
life, seeks. and is reunited to his wife. 
The that he 
found the Truth any more than he be- 


reader is not convinced 
lieves that the hero is not an artificial 
The author of the volume is 
Anderson. 
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person. 
Sherwood 


In the great West which is so rapidly 
changing, is to be found what is per- 
haps the truest democracy in the world. 
In the great centers of civilization, so- 
ciety inevitably settles into strata. Men 
are forced by circumstances to employ 
compromise, cunning and deceit in their 
relations with each other and this is de- 
structive of freedom of spirit and of 
action. In secret envy they elevate the 
man who has proved himself more cun- 
ning than they are and has been able 
to grab more than they, and hence they 
learn to cringe and fawn. There has 
never elsewhere been such equality as 
that which has characterized the de- 
velopment of the great West. Men in 
that region partake of its spaciousness 
and its naturalness. Your true West- 
erner feels that he can take care of him- 
self, and he generally can. He is not 
only free, but he is equal and he is both 


without an effort. The man of the West 
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may have only the overalls, the “hickory 
boots and slouch hat that 
He doesn’t think that he 
is just as good as the next man. He 


shirt,” the 
he stands in. 
doesn’t give it a thought. He just ts. 
One man may have ten thousand cattle 
and the man who rides herd for him 
may have only the pony he rides, but 
the fact that one hires the other makes 
no social distinction. The herder is just 
as independent as the boss, and_per- 
haps even more so, because the latter 
has his responsibilities. A little crude in 
West- 


lacks 


some respects is this old-time 
erner, but it is seldom that he 
personality and a very human quality 
of brotherhood. 

In the catching and the fixing of this 
spirit of independence and 
of the West in his characters are to 
be found the chief effectiveness of 
Hamlin Garland as a writer. It is not 
so much the romance of the West that 


he depicts that is striking as the char- 


democracy 


acter of its virile citizens, albeit his 
work is by no means neglectful of this 
romantic element. I am reminded of 
this in reading a recent volume of his 
issued by the Harpers. It is a book of a 
dozen short stories, and is given the 
title of “They of the High Trails.” Its 
people are mostly miners and cow-men 
dwelling in the “high trails” of that 
great continental backbone, the Rockies. 
Besides giving us what may be accepted 
as a true character depiction of the 
types of men found there, Mr. Hamlin 
weaves about them always a good story. 


Good stuff. 
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The Woman and the Car 


In this age which is so much given 
to catering to womankind, it is natural 
that the progressive automobile manu- 
facturers should have caught the idea 
and should be found striving to work it 
out. It is no mere whim or fad in this 
instance, where the attempt is made to 
please femininity. There is in this mat- 
ter a sound and necessary reason, a re- 
quirement that needs to be met. The 
average woman has little understanding 
of machinery. The machine that the 
woman operates should be reduced to its 
ultimate terms of simplicity. This the 
Haynes Automobile Co., of Kokomo, 
Ind., claims it has met in the Haynes 
car, sold by the Newell Motor Car Co. 
of this city. 

It is claimed for the Haynes car that 
its control system is delightfully simple 
and we are told that there is an “ex- 
hilaration that comes from complete and 
confident mastery,” doubtless very sim- 
ilar to the fecling that comes to a wo- 
man when she first discovers that she 
has complete control and driving power 
over that poor insect, man. But there 
are other reasons why the Haynes is 
peculiarly a woman’s car. Simplicity of 
control and simplicity of machinery are 
co-ordinated. “No noise, no levers to 
shift, no fuss—all quiet obedience and 
readiness for faithful service,” is the 
way the car is described. It may there- 
fore be concluded that the car is as 
easy to control as a henpecked hus- 
band, and a deal more satisfactory, for 
when sat upon, a husband is at times 
found to be not upholstered or tufted, 
which the Haynes car always fs. My 
lady, in a Haynes car can sit back at 
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hand-buffed leather, 
exert a slight presure with her foot and 
the car starts, a little stronger pressure 


her ease on real 


and it speeds up, leaving the hands free 
for steering, and it may be said here 
that the response to the hand is easy 
and gentle as becomes a thing built for 
ladies. { 

Woman is the cherisher and exponent 
of beauty. Is it not therefore fitting and 
proper that a car built to appeal to her 
should have graceful and flowing lines 
and should be decorated in soft and har- 
monious colors? Even to that end the 
Haynes car has been designed. Taste 
has been employed in its creation and 
every point considered that would ap- 
peal to a woman. 

The car has dignity. It has beauty 
and harmony. It has simplicity and the 
greatest ease of operation. 

In this age of femininity, why should 
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materials, patterns and colors; the snappiest, 
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not woman have her own car? What’s 
the use to ask? You know she should 
have it and now you know she can have 
it if she will go to the Newell Motor 
Car Co., 3003 Locust street. 
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“The Messiah”’ 


He had just returned to his rural 
home, after a visit to the great city, 
where he heard, among other events, 
some splendid singing. Being asked 
what impressed him most, he said it 
was this same singing. “It was most 
astonishin’,” he said. “On one side of 
this buildin’ was several hundred old 
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Forest 824 4917 McPherson 














maids who kept singin’ and shoutin’ at 
the top of their voices, ‘Unto us a child 
is born, unto us a child is born,’ and 
on the other side of the buildin’ was 
as many men who yelled back jest as 
loud, ‘Wonderful, wonderful.’ ” 
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At the Theaters 


Charles Dillingham will present Mont- 
gomery and Stone in the most successful 
of musical plays, “Chin Chin,” at the 
Jefferson Theater for nine performances, 
beginning next Sunday evening. The 
big show of one hundred persons, and 
headed by the most popular light mu- 
sical comedians of the day, has achieved 
a unique record. In the two years of 
its existence it has been presented in 
but three cities, New York, Boston and 
Chicago, and in each place achieved 
unparalleled box office receipts. It ran 
for over a year and a half at Mr. 
Dillingham’s Globe Theater, New York, 
then for eight weeks at the Colonial 
Theater, Boston, and then for four 
months at the Illinois Theater, Chi- 
cago. Now it is on the road, intact, 
visiting only the larger cities of the 
country. “Chin Chin” is by Anne Cald- 
well and R. E. Burnside, with music 
by Ivan Caryll, and is in three acts, 
with unusually elaborate scenery and 
costumes. Mail orders for seats will 
be accepted at the box office when ac- 
companied by money or its equivalent. 
There wal be regular matinees on Wed- 


nesday and Saturday. 


J 
id 


Another Hough, Adams and Howard 
success, “The Girl Question,” will sup- 
plant the current attraction at the Park 
Theater next Monday evening. Although 
by the same authors and composer, this 


new musical comedy differs from its 
sister production in every way. A 
waitress has two suitors, each be- 


lieving he is the only one. The scene 
during three acts is set in a metropolitan 
restaurant. Sarah Edwards, as the head 
waitress, will have the leading comedy 
role. Billy Kent and Carl Haydn will 
handle the male comedy. Elinor Mc- 
Cune, the lively new soubrette and 
worthy successor to Janet Mcllwaine, 
will enter upon her second week in a 
real part. James McElhern, the new 
comedian, will make his initial appear- 
ance with the Park Opera Company. 
% 

For the current week, Billy Kent, 
Carl Haydn, Frances Lieb, Harry Fen- 
der, Sarah Edwards, Florence Mackie 
and Josephine DuBois are causing a 
riot of laughter in the hilarious three- 
act musical comedy success, “Miss No- 
body from Starland.” The second act, 
which contains enough humor to supply 
an entire production, shows the stage 
of the Park Theater on the opening 
night of a new comedy. “Kiss Me,” 
“The Jingaboo Man” and “Dear Little 
Ghost of Your Smile,” are three of the 
sure-fire hits of Joe Howard’s beauti- 
ful score. “Ah, Marie,” an Italian bal- 
lad done by the entire company, proves 
a most delightful finale to the first act. 
All the lads and lassies make their exit 
over a runway through the auditorium. 

a 

In Germany, “The Aviator’s Bride,” 
which will be played at the Victoria 
Theater next Sunday, is so popular that 
it has been produced innumerable times. 
It was the success of the year in Ber- 
lin. The play is by Konrad Mielke 
and Karl Schueler. A German “air- 
man” is its interesting central figure. 
With many thrills, the piece is distin- 
guished by its rollicking humor. Direc- 
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Our Dining Furniture Specials Are Unequaled in St. Louis 


Only $65 Colonial Mahogany Bedroom Suite 
Three Pieces. 


Charge Accounts Solicited. 


NOW 815-17-19-21 WASHINGTON 


THE NEW HOME COMFORT— 
SUITED to LIVING and BEDROOM 


THE UPHOLSTERY 
SOFT, DOUBLE-DEPTH BOX SPRINGS. 

Length 6 feet. 
Mahogany, also Old Ivory; finish, dull or 


$45 With ROLL and PILLOW 


With Cane Head and Foot extra, $5.00 






IS LUXURIOUS— 


Width 30 inches. 


polished. 
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tor Loebel gives the play its first pre- 
sentation in America. The cast is excel- 
lent. All the principals of the company 
are engaged. Fredi Ambrogio will have 
the stage in charge. 

Ps 


bed 


Beginning next Sunday matinee, the 
Players will present a_ farce-comedy, 
“The High Cost of Living,” from the 
German of Frank Mandel. It was pop- 
ular in Europe and Lew Fields played 
it in New York. The farce hinges up- 
on the complications arising when Lud- 
wig Klinke, a mustard king, is appointed 
by his wife as president of the local 
Purity League, chairman of the com- 
mittee to investigate himself; of course, 
Frau Klinke and the other investigators 
do not suspect that Ludwig is the guilty 
He finds the situation as hot as 
his own mustard. 

“On Trial,” the 
movie action, is drawing large crowds 
this week. 


one, 


melodrama with a 
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Bessie Clayton, a queen of the dance, 
leads the vaudeville bill which starts at 
the Columbia Theater with Monday’s 
matinee. Assisted by Constantine 
Kobeleff, Lester Sheehan and a dancing 
band of harmonist entertainers, Miss 
Clayton has a half-hour’s act that is 
full of “pep.’ She appears in dances 
of her own, drawn from ancient, 
classic, day-before-yesterday and mod- 
ern sources. Kobeleff hails from the 
Imperial Opera House, Petrograd, and 
was a late feature of Diaghileff’s Ballet 
Russe. Mr. Sheehan was with Miss 
Clayton last season. Mel Craig, Ted 
Lewis and Joseph Tomanni lead _ the 
dancing band of harmonists and there 
is an augmented orchestra. The pro- 
gramme will change from day to day 
as Miss Clayton selects dances from her 
repertoire. Reports of this act coming 
from the East, say that it excels the 
well approved one of last season. An 
extra attraction, another Orpheum Cir- 
cuit headliner, is Odiva, the water queen, 
assisted by a school of Pacific sea lions, 
in fancy diving and feats of grace, abil- 
ity and endurance in the largest glass 
tank ever erected on a stage. Franklyn 
Ardell, leaving legitimate stage for vau- 
deville, will present “The Wife Saver,” 
an up-to-the-minute playlet written by 
himself and Frank McGettigan. It is 


a tense thing. Leo Beers, a new enter- 
tainer at the piano, will be seen here 
for the first time. Moore, Gardner and 
Rose, writers of “Chinese Blues” and 
“Fan Tan Man,” 
songs. Consul the Great, a monkey four 
feet tall, who does most things a human 
can, and some things a human cannot, 
will please the children as well as the 
grown-ups. Reba Parker is a singing 
comedienne. The Orpheum Travel 
Weekly completes the new bill. 


have many jests and 


2, 
aod 


The life of any great modern city is 
revealed in the drama, “A Little Girl in 
a Big City.’ 
can Theater next week. It concerns the 
lures, temptations and pitfalls which 
surround a young girl left alone in a 
The incidents and the man- 


which comes to the Ameri- 


large city. 
ner in which the playwright has handled 
his characters are extremely dramatic. 
Much truth is hidden in the hideous de- 
tails. 
te 

A musical playlet with a Mormon title 
yet having nothing to do with orthodox 
Mormonism, will be the headliner at the 
Grand Opera House next weck. “Six 
Little Wives,” by Will Hough and Boyle 
Woolfolk, recounts how Raymond Rob- 
ins, Jr., who has been told by his father 
that he must either marry or be disin- 
herited, endeavors to fulfill his father’s 
requirements. He enlists the aid of two 
friends and they obligingly produce six 
little immigrants of different national- 
ities, each willing to be his wife. Hu- 
morous complications result. Among 
the other fine features on the pro- 
gramme will be the Howard Sisters, 
entertainers; the Wonder Dog, one of 
the greatest exhibits of animal training 
now before the public; Delmar and Kel- 
gard, songs and piano; Millie Olive with 
a novelty juggling act, and new comedy 
pictures. 
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The Ellis Grand Opera Co. 


The Ellis Opera Company’s two-day 
engagement at the Coliseum, November 
’ and 2, not only opens the music season 
of the year with extraordinary brilliance, 
but brings for the first time all-star 
grand opera to the St. Louis music-lover 
of n:oderate means, and presents a cast 
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MOSHER Books 


My new 64-page Catalogue of 
hand-made paper editions in 
hand-set type and 
bindings, at moderate prices, 
unsurpassed for gifts. 


artistic 


A Catalogue for Book 


Lovers Who Know 





FREE ON REQUEST 





Thomas Bird Mosher 
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Our Secret Alliance 


With England 


CORNELIA STEKETEE HULST 
The leading article in the 


OCTOBER 


OPEN COURT 
MAGAZINE 


just out, explains why we are not 
retaliating British blacklists and 
interference with mail and com- 
merce. 

Loyal Americans will be shock- 
oa at the disclosures in this ar- 
ticle. 

The evidence, produced from 
Boer sources, never before pub- 
lished, shows how far we are in- 
volved in Cecil Rhodes’ world pol- 
icy, “To paint the map of the 
world a British red.” 

American citizens should not 
cast votes for presidential candi- 
dates without first reading this 
article and verifying the facts. 

Ask your newsdealer for a 
copy of the October Open Court 
Magazine, $1.00 a year, 10 cents 
a single copy, or send direct to 
the publisher. 


The Open Court Pub. Co. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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which created the most remarkable sen 
New York. 


Geraldine Farrar, really re-created the 


sation of several seasons in 


role of Carmen in Bizet’s opera of that 
New York Metropolitan 
Opera last winter, and won such a tri- 


name at the 


umph that a premium of $50 a seat was 
paid by persons who applied too late to 
get tickets at the usual rate. She 
. sing the same opera, with the same cast 
in St. Louis at the Coliseum, November 


will 


1, and the prices charged will be from 75 
cents to $5. 
This best 


opera the stage affords at popular prices 


experiment in the grand 
is backed by a group of St. Louis busi- 
ness men, most of whom are members 
of the former St. Louis Grand Opera 
Committee. 
engagement, and the plan to reconstruct 
the Coliseum to meet grand opera re- 
quirements provides the means of sell- 


They have guaranteed the 


ing many low and medium-priced seats. 
This would not be possible in a smaller 
auditorium. The 
already is under way and will be finished 


Coliseum alteration 
early next week, it is announced. An 
adequate stage, a raised arena floor with 
a maximum elevation of three fect, or- 
chestra chairs screwed to the floor, a 
promenade and ample retiring-rooms on 
all floors, are features of the plan. The 
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size of the interior of the building is to 
be reduced one-third, bringing the Colli- 
proportions of the 


seum to the exact 


Auditorium in Chicago, the home of 
grand opera in that city. 

Two favorite operas, both with all- 
star casts, will be presented here. In the 


“Carmen” cast there will be Mme. Far- 
rar, Helen Lucien Muratore, 
Rita Fornia, Whitehill 
Leon Rothier, all of whom sang in the 
New York cast last winter. “Il Trova- 
second of the 


Stanley, 


Clarence and 


tore,” the two 
will have Marie Rappold, Louise Homer, 


Alma 


Giovanni Polese, and Constantin Nicolay 


operas, 


Peterson, Morgan  WNingston, 


as its principals. An orchestra of sixty, 
a ballet of sixteen and a chorus of sixty 
voices complete the personnel of the two 
casts. Cleofonte Campanini, one of the 
most noted living grand opera conduc- 
tors, wil! direct the two operas. 
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The Symphony Piano Soloists 


The 1G16-1917_ St. 
Louis Symphony Orchestra season in- 


soloists for the 


clude the four great pianists—Josef 


Hoffmann, the eminent Polish pianist, 
December 1 and 2; 


Pole, who 


will 
Leopold Godowsky, also a 


who appear 
will appear March 16 and 17; Mrs. H. 
i. A. 


most composer pianists, who will appear 


Beach, one of America’s fore- 
January 12 and 13; and Percy Grainger, 
the celebrated Australian, who will play 
at the opening concerts, November 17 
and 18. 

Josef Hoffmann was the only private 
pupil of Anton Rubenstein, whom he is 
said so much to resemble pliysically and 
in musical manner as to seem like a con- 
tinuance of Rubenstein’s personality. He 
is as popular in his simplicity and ease 
as his friend Kreisler, the violinist. He 
will probably play the beautiful Bee- 
thoven “Emperor” Concerto at his con- 
and 2. 


certs here December I 


Leopold Godowsky was appointed 
head master of the Imperial Academy 
in Vienna by Emperor Franz Joseph. He 
has lived in this country with his fam- 
ily for several years. He is the editor- 
in-chief of the Art Publication Society, 
located in St. organization 
which prepares and publishes courses of 
study and teaching methods. His du- 
ties often bring him to this city and he 
has many friends here. He will appear 
as soloist at the Symphony Orchestra 
As a player 


Louis, an 


concerts March 16 and 17. 
force and charm, finish 
orchestra in 


he has and a 


mastery of effects as of 
miniature, going beyond the limitations 
of the piano scale, intellectual as well 
as emotional. As a composer, he is 
scrupulous and zealous for his art and 
has done much to enrich the output of 
other composers. 

Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, an American 
woman, will play at the concerts January 
12 and 13, her great piano concerto with 
Max Zach, conductor. In her, brilliancy 
of technical equipment glows with the 
emotional content of poetic phrasing 
achieved in a particularly velvety touch. 
As a composer she is unsurpassed by 
any other woman. 

Percy Grainger has risen from Aus- 
tralian obscurity to world fame as a 
composer and pianist within the last 
year. He appeared with nearly all of 
the orchestras last season, and will be 
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AMERICAS 
FAVORITE BEVERAGE 


ORE Budweiser is 
used in American 
homes than any 

other two brands of bot 
tled beer combined. This 
proves that its quality, pur- 
ity, mildness and exquisite 


flavor are recognized every- 


Visitors to St Louis are courteously 
invited to inspect our plant — 
—covers 142 acres 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH 
ST. LOVIS- U.S.A 
The Beer for the Home, 
‘ Hotel, Club and Cafe 
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Offices for Rent in 


Syndicate Trust a. Century Buildings 


The Best Equipped and Best Located Offices in the City 


E. A. KENNEDY, Manager, Suite 908 Syndicate Trust Building 
Main 1735, Central 377-R 
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heard with many of them again. He is 
original in method of playing and style 
of composition. He will present his or- 
chestral suite, “In a Nut Shell,” playing 
the piano part himself.. The percussion 
section requires reinforcement for the 
performance of this work. A nabimba 





and a marimbaphone as well as other 
unusual instruments ere necessary to 
produce the special effects. Mr. Grain- 
ger will also play as his principal num- 
ber the beautiful Grieg “Concerto,” 
For the first time in the history of the 
Symphony Orchestra, the balcony for 
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Saturday night concerts is sold out for 
the season and at the present writing 
only ten seats are left in the balcony for 
the Friday series. The boxes for the Fri- 
day concerts have all been subscribed for 
and these events promise to be socially 
prilliant. Good -season parquet seats at 
$15 for Friday and $17.50 for Saturday 
are now available. The total sale is 
now $33,000, as against the total season 
ticket sale for last season of $33,680. 
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Marts and Money 


The Wall Street market acts in a 
reassuring manner, the recurrent out- 
bursts of liquidation in unrepresentative 
quarters notwithstanding. It is slowly 
returning to a position of equilibrium. 
The latest declines should incite no feel- 
ings of disquietude among well-protect- 
ed holders of good stocks. They were 
largely of the secondary variety, that 
js, the outcome of realizing sales for 
the account of parties who had bought 
in the course of the first acute break. 
The professionals are busily engaged- 
in spreading pessimism. They put stress 
upon the dangers inherent in Germany’s 
submarine activities. They hint at the 
possibility of “disappointing” results at 
the elections on November 7. They 
even intimate that the Steel Corpora- 
tion’s report for the third quarter may 
not be as fine as has been expected re- 
cently. There can be no doubt that the 
resurgence of the spirit of negation is 
attended by accumulative tactics on the 
Stock Exchange. When the powers 
that be want big bunches of choice cer- 
tiicates at cheap prices, their agents 
assume grave faces, shrug their shoul- 
ders, and utter words of doubt if ques- 
tioned as to conditions and outlook and 
It’s always the 





values for securities. 
same old game, Reginald! 


Railroad stocks are steadily being ab- 
sorbed. Their quotations, though lower 
than two weeks ago, exhibit noteworthy 
degrees of resiliency. Especially firm 
are Atchison common, Chicago, M. & 
St. Paul common, Great Northern, IIli- 
nois Central, New York Central, Nor- 
folk & Western, and Southern Pacific. 
The value of the last-named stock indi- 
cates a depreciation of only $2 when con- 
trasted with the recent top record. Nor- 
folk & Western established another 
maximum, a few days ago, when sales 
were made at 14614. The increased de- 
mand was based upon talk of another 
Floating sup- 





extra quarterly dividend. 
flies of shares of this kind are smaller 
than they ever have been, according to 
the statements of reliable observers, and 
it would not be surprising, therefore, 
if the next two or three months should 
witness the setting of new high records 
in various instances. Monthly state- 
ments of earnings continue unusually, 
if not unprecedentedly, favorable. They 
Warrant anticipations of impressively 
§0od returns for the fiscal year 1916- 
7, reduced crop results notwithstand- 
ing. The Southern Railway Co.’s an- 
tual report for 1915-16, lately given out, 
disclosed a gross increase of over $7,- 
0,000, and ability to resume payments 
® the preferred stock at the rate of 
Sper cent per annum. It was decided, 
however, at the meeting, to preserve 
‘urplus funds, with a view to being pre- 
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pared for a possible period of lean 
business after the close of the European 
war and to effecting further improve- 
ment in the financial and physical con- 
ditions of the properties. The remark- 
able rise in the prices of the company’s 
bonds and shares indicates that Wall 
Street fully approved of the conserv- 
ative and constructive attitude on the 
part of the responsible officials. 


It is reasonable to believe that the 
decision to defer the renewal of pre- 
ferred dividend payments was _ partly 
the outgrowth of the latest cotton crop 
report of the Department of Agricul- 
ture. This forecast a total yield of 
11,637,000 bales, exclusive of a probable 
1,000,000 bales of linters. Last year’s 
record was II,I9QI,000 bales; that of 
1914 was 16,135,000. Since the publica- 
tion of the September report, the quota- 
tion for May cotton has advanced to 
17.85 o nthe Exchange in New York. 
This signifies the highest level for a 
number of years, and almost fulfills my 
recent prediction of 18 cents. The 
world’s yearly requirements cannot be 
less than 15,500,000 bales, even under 
existing abnormal conditions on the 
other side of the Atlantic. So it surely 
would appear as though the sharp up- 
ward movement on 
changes should not be considered the 
result altogether of manipulative or mo- 
nopolistic “operations. It is reasonable 
even to hold the belief that the value 
of the fleecy stuff should advance to 20 
cents a pound before long. The sign- 
ing of a peace treaty would be followed 
by the greatest outward movement of 
cotton that this nation has ever seen. 
The situation is such as to justify ex- 
pectations of increasing prosperity in the 
South, in spite of the lowered crop 
estimates. In view of all this, the own- 
ers of securities of railroad companies 
operating in that part of the country 
have plenty of cause for feeling hope- 
ful in reference to the final outcome of 
their investments. Louisville & Nash- 
ville stock is quoted at 136% in Wall 
Street, though the dividend rate is only 
7 per cent. On October 6, sales were 
made at 140, the highest price since 
1914. In 1912, the stock sold at as high 
a figure as 170, though the dividend 
rate at that time was no higher than it 
is to-day. I shall not feel astonished 
if that mark is reached again in less 
than a year. In the fiscal year ended 
June 30 last, the Louisville & Nashville 
earned 18.75 per cent on the $72,000,000 
stock outstanding, against 6.87 per cent 
in 1914-15. For 1916-17, the percentage 
can hardly fail of being at least 23 per 
cent. 

Incidentally, I feel impelled to point 
out that Atlantic Coast Line shares yet 
are quoted at less than 120—that is, at 
118. While the dividend rate is only 
5 per cent, it must be borne in mind 
that the company owns $36,720,000 of 
the capital stock of the Louisville & 
Nashville. Considering the substantial 
turn for the better in the finances of 
the latter company, the increase in the 
dividend rate from 5 to 7 per cent, the 
advance in the value of the stock, and 
the promising prospects in the South 
in general, the quotation for Atlantic 
Coast Line shares should soon be ten 
or fifteen points higher than it is at 
present. 
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Can’t Save Much” 


q@ -Hundreds, perhaps thousands, of men and wo- 
men of St. Louis are saying this to themselves 


daily. 


‘over in your own mind. 


Maybe you have been turning this thought 


Others have, and many 


| 
| have solved the problem. They decided to save by 


a plan. 


.That is, they assume that they owe, and 


must pay weekly, a certain sum to the Mercantile 
Trust Company. They pay it, no matter what the 
| sacrifice—and they get ahead. 


@ Saving money is not a matter of salary, but of 


determination. 


And it doesn‘t take an over-abune 


dance of determination either, if you’ll bring your 


and Locust Sts. 
money grow rapidly. 


savings to the Mercantile Trust Company, Eight 
The interest we pay makes your 


q@ You can start a Mercantile Savings Account 
with any amount—from a dollar up. 


q@ Call by our New Account Desk and receive a 


copy of a booklet, “Coin Talks,” 
interesting information. 





It contains some 
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Safety First, Last and Always— 


Keeping your savings safe is by far the most important 


part of saving. 


When you deposit with the Mississippi Valle 


you 


know that your savings are safe—you know that they 

can be had any business day of the year—and besides 

this safety and convenience they are earning 3% interest, 
compounded semi-annually. 
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Mississippi Valley Trust Co. 


The Safe Ptace for 
Your Savings 


FOURTH and PINE 





The Government's October report 
placed the total wheat yield at 607,557,- 
coo bushels, against 1,012,000,000 in 1915. 
This means that it is the poorest since 
1904, when the record stood at 552,000,- 
coo bushels. The corn crop is put at 
2,717,000,000 bushels, against 3,055,000,- 
000 last year; the oat crop, at 1,229,182,- 
000 bushels,. against 1,540,000,000. The 


current price of May wheat is $1.57% 
on the Chicago Board of Trade. It 
would be about 10 or 15 cents higher if 
traders were not so much impressed 
with hints at peace negotiations or at an 
opening of the Dardanelles a few months 
hence. The general wheat trade position 
is glaringly “bullish.” The crop outlook 
is bad in Argentina. The exportable sur- 
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United States 
80,000,000 


will not be 


bushels, 


plus of the 


more than against 
In Canada the excess 
the 
gate yield having been placed, officially, at 


160,000,000, against 345,000,000 last year. 


475,000,000 in IQI5. 


will be about 30,000,000 only, agere- 


Australia cannot possibly sell more than 
40,000,000, and the Indian crop remains 
an uncertain quantity. The British Gov- 
ernment has taken charge of the entire 


grain import business of the United 
Kingdom, This fact proves conclusively 
that the situation is highly critical. 


There’s indeed no parallel to it in the 
past fifty years. 

The monthly statement of the United 
States Steel Corporation placed the un- 
filled tonnage as of September 30 at 
9,522,584, or at 131,733 less than on 
August 31. The Stock Exchange crowd 
did not pay much attention to the de- 
crease. The opinion prevailed that it 
was the inevitable outcome of the pre- 
vailing state of things in the industry, 
which forces the Corporation and other 
leading producers to decline many valu- 
able orders for delivery in the next six 
months. 

The common stock of the Corporation 
is quoted at 108, or exactly at the low 
point touched on October 9. The recent 
top notch was 120%. Some months 
ago, the price was down to 7934. Ad- 
ditional serious depreciation seems im- 
probable, considering that the Corpora- 
tion is earning at the rate of $62- per 


annum on the $508,000,000 common, 
after payment of the 7 per cent on the 
preferred. 


Néw York bankers are arranging for 
a second $250,000,000 loan for the Brit- 
ish Government, the same to be secured 
by another assortment of approved 
American and other foreign securities. 


J 
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Finance in St. Louis, 

On the local Stock Exchange business 
is of respectable proportions. It con- 
notes that there is no pronounced dis- 
position to draw deterrent inferences 
from the sharp fall in Wall Street. A 
similar construction can be placed upon 
the steadiness of values in all repre- 
sentative quarters. It is evidently 
realized that the upward movement in 
the St. Louis market has not been of a 
fantastic sort thus far. There’s no se- 
rious selling pressure, and none is look- 
ed for in the near future. Indeed, the 
idea obtains in brokerage offices that 
further improvement in values may rea- 
sonably be expected after the elections. 
With commercial and industrial affairs 
in good shape, surplus riches piling up 
right along, both among wage-payers 
and wage-earners, the prospects distinct- 
ly bright, the desire tosinvest and specu- 
late is very likely to become still more 
widely prevalent than it has been in 
recent times. Wagner Electric continues 
to be the real goods on the Exchange. 
There was a long string of sales, in the 
past week, at the uniform price of 340. 
Purchasers stoutly cling to the opinion 
that the dividend rate is to be enlarged 
at the close of the year. The price of 
Chicago Railway Equipment showed an 
upward slant. One hundred and twenty 
shares were taken at 102 and 102.25. 
Some Ely-Walker D. G. first preferred 
was transferred at 150.50; this price im- 
plies a slight advance. One hundred 
and sixty Union Sand & Material 








82; the latter 
One 


common 


80 to 
new top notch. 
National 
13.8714 to 14; 
preferred at 


Lrought means a 
and fifty 
were sold at 
twenty-five of the first 
five St. Louis Cot- 
twenty Interna- 
common at 98, and three 


hundred 
Candy 


IO1.50; 
ton Compress at 37.50; 
tional Shoe 
$100 Kansas City Home 


Telephone 5s 


at 93.75. 
The banking department was. again 
rather quiet. There was a sale of ten 


Bank 
with a 


St. Louis Union Trust at 370. 
of Commerce was a little lower, 
few sales, comprising twenty-five shares, 
at 108.50. Mercantile Trust is firmly 
held at 343. The quotation for State 
National Bank—zos5—suggests that own- 
ers feel confident of further enhance- 
ment before long. 
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Latest Quotations. 


Bid. Asked. 
Boatmen’'s' Bank........ 116 aeestees 
Nat. Bank of Commerce. 108 109 
State National Bank........ 205 Sean ree 
United Railways pfd........ 15% 16 
ME akass icv dhccewnntesviensdianes 62 62% 
Bt. ks & Suav..tet 6s...:.;:... 100% 100% 
CO MEWS Mio diswinancuae sus 75% 75% 
i et: 2s we Bap. Ge........2... SG y 3 
Kinloch Telephone 6s....... 105% 106% 
do i.-D. Tel. stock........ 148% 150 
ee SOS 0 hs 7) | ee eae 
Hu. © ome Tel. 6B.......!.... 92% 
PE ETT a ot _ a 
CG BU CRS asieiieesccdciense 93 ce 
St. L. Cotton Compress... 35 nee 
Union Sand and Mz uterial .......... 82 
Ely & Walker com............ 150 155 
St. Louis Screw Co.......:... 199% 200% 
Se. oa ee eee SOR Se xcccexs 
General Roofing (a 101 BA Cee 
Cent. Coal & Coke com... 57% 60 
Granite-Bimetallic  .......... 68 %4 72% 
Hamilton-Brown See a 122 
National Candy com........ 14 14 %% 
do ist pfd. 101 101% 
Chicago Ry. Equipme nt... 101% £102 
Wagner Electric . ........ : 347% 349 


Answers to Inquiries. 

R. J. F., Atchison, Kan—You should 
certainly hold your Rock Island stock, 
now quoted at 22%. There are intima- 
tions that the property may be returned 
to its owners without foreclosure. The 
earnings are highly satisfactory. For 
the fiscal year ended June 30, gross 
showed a gain of $4,400,000. The com- 
pany can easily pay all its fixed charges. 
The stock is being accumulated. 

REApDER, St. Louis.—Cities 
common is a highly speculative invest- 
ment. The current quotation of 320 
compares with a minimum of 52 in the 
early part of 1915. The dividend rate is 
6 per cent. The stock has been bought 
in the last five months on 
enticing talk regarding the company’s oil 
properties in Kansas and Oklahoma. It 
should 


Service 


account of 


eventually it 
The clique in control 


is imagined that 
sell above 600. 

is adroit, energetic, and well connected. 
It has put much emphasis upon the 
fact that Cities preferred is 
among the American stocks put up as 
collateral against the recent British loan 


Service 


of $250,000,000. The company now is 
in possession of a large number of 
properties both in the United States 


and Canada. Would not advise pur- 
chases of the common unless you can 
afford to display indifference as to ex- 
tensive fluctuations. 

MEDIcus, Peters, Mo.—Zine Con- 
centrating, quoted at $5 on the New 
York curb market, is altogether a specu- 
lative There’s a 
about it. 


proposition. 
abundance of favorable talk 
The company owns two plants in Wis- 
consin, and is entering the field in the 


super- 
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Adam Mauer, 
ery, Belleville, Il. 

S. J. Veach, M. D., Physician 
Surgeon, 8201 Olive st. 

H. W. Clausen, M. D., Physician anc 


Cooperage Co. 
Peter Bouckaert, Meat Market, 
Missouri, 
W. T. Corey, Union Biscuit Co. 
H. L. Cornet, Real Estate. 
Frank Decker, Supt. Meyer 
Co. 
T. H. Garrett, 


2906 


29 Kingsbury pl. 


HOURS, 1 


WM. A. LEWIN, 


TO 4 DAIL: 
PHONE, 





tJ 
My Non-Surgical Cures of Rupture 
Have Stood the Test of 
24 YEARS’ PRACTICE IN ST. 
Business and Professional Men Indorse the Lewin Method 


MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN CURED 


REFERENCES. 

Oscar Damm, Damm _ Brush Mfr., Laventhal, Dry Goods, 2903 N, 
1215 Pine st. Newstead. 

R. D. Bolt, See. Mermod-Jaccard- | Gustay Meyer, 72 Biddle Market. 
King Jewelry Co. Jacob Rosenkranz, Supt. Champ 

G. A. Rubelmann, Prest. Rubelmann Spring Co., 1011 N. Seventeenth 
Hdw. Co., 907 N. Sixth st. Wm. Ruby, Baker, 1301 Shenandoah, 

John Ziegenhein Livery and Under- Wm. Helmich, Helmich Bros., Book 
taking Co., 2623 Cherokee st. Binders, 212 Washington. 

Aug. Fick, Director Northwestern F. Beyer, Pianos, Seventeenth and 
Bank, Fifteenth and St. Louis av. Locust sts. 

Chas. Wunderlich, Prest. Wunder- H. Diel, Director Carleton D. G. Co. 
lich Cooperage Co. and _. Dir. E. Dietrich, Art Dealer, 4223 Olive 
Northwestern Bank. st. 

J. B. Westermayer, Contractor and | J. P. Gemmer, Sporting Goods, 709 
Builder, 3807 Utah pl. N. Third. st. 


Agt. Consumers Brew- 


and 


1 


tee 2810 Meramec st. 
Dr. 3, Bass, Dentist, 3808 Olive st. 
E. z p Rey M. D., Physician and 
Surgeon, Kenton, Tenn. 
W. V. Burton, 5892 Cabanne av. 
J. J. Carroll, Third National Bank. 
J. W. Belohradsky, Lemp’s Brew- 
ery. 
Pr. T. Bolz, President LBolz-McBride 


) 


Drug 


Leo Heyman, 1801 Washington av. 


John L. Lichler, 1318 Chemical bldg. 

John Healy, M. D., Physician and 
Surgeon, Helena, Ark. 

J. Eales, M. D., Belleville, Il. 

Rev. J. Diepenbrock, Carlyle, IIl. 

Rev. M. Buehlmann, Hermann, Mo. 

Rev. Theo. Uhdau, Grant Fork, IIl. 
(formerly Clayton.) 

ai bi Keck, Tailor, 3601 N. Broad- 

ay. 

wi vi Kretschmar, Sausage Mfr., 2633 

Utah pl. 


CONSULTA 
SATURDAY 


M. D., 


601 Star Building, Twelfth and Olive, St. Louis 





LOUIS 


Tony Cavagnaro, 4236 Olive st. 

Rev. Father J. Sand, Lestrup, Minn. 

H. Schirmer, Belleville, T1l. 

Paul Richter, Levis-Zukoski M. 

J. F. Stuckenberg, 3706 Utah st. 

Herm. Stifel, Stifel, Nicolaus, Par- 
sons Inv. Co. 

Milwood Ullman, 5751 Waterman ay, 

V. C. Weber, Shoes, 2201 Ann av. 

Geo. Young, 226 Pierce bldg. 

B. Alfert, 3921 Blair av. 


Co. 


Louis Ehrler, care Meyer Bros. Drug 
Co; 

Fr. W. Hoffmann, Pres. Hoffmann 
Produce Co. 

John Meyers, Merchant, 4 N. Jef- 
ferson. 

Herm. Rock, Vice-President Rock's 


Brewery, Alton, III. 





Otto Werner, Flour Mill, St. Charles, 
Oo. 

W. J. Bethard, Merchant, Indianapo- 
lis, Ind. 

Louis Buenger, R. Rt. No. 1, Gran- 
ite City, Ill. 

aoe Himmelberger, Lumber, Cape 
Girardeau, Mo. 

Capt. W. H. Layhe, Alton, III. 

Adam Maurer, Belleville, Ill. 

S. H. Wyss, Druggist and Banker, 
Alton, II]. 

Frank Weiler, Druggist, 39th and 
McRee. 

Louis J. Doerr, Automobiles, 18th 
and Allen av. 

TION FREE. 
AND SUNDAY, 10 TO 12. 
MAIN 2817. 
Graduate Rush Medical College, 


Chicago University 














at : 


|BOOKS 


All the late Cloth 
and Paper 
Books can be found 


Bound 


Roeder’s Book Stere 


SA e £4 703 Locust Street 








Rocky Mountain districts. If you have 
made up your mind to own some of this 
stock, buy a small amount only, just 
for a gamble. For investment purposes 
you should select good bonds or in- 
dustrial and railroad stocks of unques- 
tionable merits, such as would net you 
at least 5% per cent on your funds. 


W. E. J., Rochester, N. Y.—The com- 
mon stock of the American Beet Sugar 
Co. doesn’t look cheap at 96, but friends 
of it predict 115 for it. The annual 
dividend rate is 6 per cent. It is under- 


stood that the common dividend sur- 
plus is equal to about 20 per cent. The 
recent top mark was 100. The pros- 


perity of the sugar industry is mostly 


the outcome of the war and the inci- 
dental disappearance of German, Aus- 
trian, and Russian competition. We 


produce only about one-fourth of what 
we need. The deficit is covered chiefly 
by purchases in Cuba, in competition 
with buying for British, French, Italian, 
and Scandinavian account. American 
Beet Sugar preferred is an investment 
stock, and not too high at 95, the divi- 
dend rate being 6 per cent and having 
been paid for many years. 


Financier, Birmingham, Ala.—The 
acute break in the price of Republic Iron 
& Steel common is the natural result 
of the previous sensational advance from 





Evens & Howard 


FIRE BRICK COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 


High-Grade Fire Brick and Sewer Pips 


Yards for City Delivery: 














920 Market St. Saint Louis 
414 to 8334. Whether the pool has 


quit business, is uncertain. It is no 
improbable that the price may be raised 
again in substantial fashion as soon 4 
matters have sufficiently mended in the 
general market. At any rate, there’s 
apparent reason why you should sell # 
a material loss. The steel industry wil 
continue prosperous for an_ indefinitt 
period, irrespective of the probable datt 
of cessation of fighting. 
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Peace at any Price 





Wi “Ma, may Ihave Tommy Wi 
son over to our house to play Satur 
day ?” 

Mother—“No, you make _altogethet 
too much noise. You'd better go ové 
to his house and play.”—Boston Tra 
script. 

When passing behind a_ street’ ca 
look out for the car approaching fro# 
the opposite direction. 
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SLaveEs OF FREEDOM by Coningsby Dawson. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co.; $1.40. 


The “slaves of freedom” are those who re- 
main single by choice and afterwards wish graphs. Indexed. 
they had married; this is the romance of an 
eleventh hour rescue. Coningsby Dawson has 
style, ideas, characterization. 
Willy Pogany. 


Tue Kincpom oF THE Biinp by E. Phillips 
Oppenheim. 
$1.35. 

A strictly fictional account of the British 
war office activities against the German secret 
service. Oppenheim at his Oppenheimerian 
best. Frontispiece by Wilson. 


THE SINS OF THE CHILDREN by Cosmo Ham- 


THE .\MBITIOUS WOMAN IN BusINEss' by 
Eleanor Gilbert. New York: Funk & Wag- 


nells; $1.50 


choice of an occupation, bodily strength, mental 
grasp, ei arning capacity, character, personality, 


THE NEW PurcHaseE by Robert Carlton (Bay- 
nard Rush Hall), edited by James Albert 
Woodburn. 
Press; $2.00. 


A reprint, without modification or expurga- 
tion, of a valuable volume, long out of print, 
offered as a contribution to the centennial cele- 


New Books Received 


by Hannis Taylor. 


End plates by Co.; $3.50. 


A commentary on the Roman constitution 
and Roman public life, gathered from an ex- 
haustive study of the Ciceronian authorities 
of all nations, supplemented by an anthology 
of the sayings of Cicero given in the original 
Latin and the English translation. Illustrated 
with numerous full page sepia reproductions 
of famous paintings and sculptures. Index. 


Boston: Little, Brown & Co.; 


Bibliography. 


ilton. Boston: Little-Brown Co.; $1.40. THE Cuicaco Pustic Scuoots by John T. 
- aa : - os - . is “hies . - Y @ wore O55 
The author of “The Blindness of Virtue McManis. Chicago: A. C. McClurg; $1.25. 
writes a new novel in the same vein. Frontis- The life of Ella Flagg Young in relation 
piece by George O, Baker. to the public schools of Chicago. <A _ contri- 


bution of value to the woman movement. A 
constructive criticism of contemporary educa- 


tional methods and machinery. Illustrated. 


RIDERS OF THE STARS by Henry Herbert 


\ careful consideration of business and os > wh 
: re . nibbs oston: Houghton- Mifflin Cos 
woman from actual conditions, viewed from be 00 - 8 ’ 
ste and points of the employer and the em- orn : % ? 
let ee; education and aptitude for business. Poems of western life. 


Tue Gotpen Book or THE DutcH Nav 
1GATORS by Hendrik Willem van Loon. N 


, are all given careful treatment. C 
York: Century Co.; $2.50. 


Princeton: Princeton, University 


lustrated with reproductions of old prints. 
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will not provide for physical health and sociai 





decency, and seeks to abolish it by putting 
human rights before property rights. With 
government reports and in clear crisp lan- 
guage of his own he contrasts actual condi- 
tions among the rich and the poor and drives 
home these facts with illustrations from photo- 


Cicero, A SKETCH oF His LiFE AND Works 
Chicago: A. C. McClurg 








' -h-e P-]-a-y-e-r-s Grand & Olive The Spoken Drama 
BEGINNING MONDAY, OCTOBER 22nd, LEW FIELDS’ GREATEST FARCE, 
4é 9° MITCHELL HARRIS 

THE HIGH CO$T OF LOVING” (ND it PLAYERS. 
Prices 75c to 15c; Boxes $1. Seats at Famous-Barr, Grand-Leader and 
Theater. Phones, Lindell 17, Central 17. 


Now Playing—**ON TRIAL’’ wen tet re Melodrama 











ELLta FiacG YounG AND A HALF CENTURY OF 


COLISEUM The Ellis Opera Company 


Direction C. A. Ellis; General and Musical Director, Cléofonte Campanini 
CHORUS OF 60—BALLET OF 16—ORCHESTRA OF 60 








WEDNESDAY EVENING, NOV. 1, PRICES FOR SINGLE 
SCARMEN’’ PERFORMANCES 
Geraldine Farrar, Helen Stanley, | Boxes, seating four...................... $30.00 
Rita Fornia, Lucien Muratore, Clar- Arena Floor ............ $5.00, $4.00, $3.00 

ence Whitehill, Léon Rothier. First Baleony 
IRSDAY EVEN ae 1st and 2nd rows...... .. 8.00 
THURSDAY EV ENING, —* 2, 3rd, 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th rows... 2.00 
‘IL TROVATORE LT OE lige aR Sa ali ae a i . 1.50 
Marie Rappold, Louise Homer, Alma Second Balcony 
Peterson, Morgan Kingston, Giovan- EG. Cite SE TOWG, siti pcdssscccicccc 1.50 
ni Polese, Constantin Nicolay. balance Pekdaentasesaarebisabuecoekexse 1.00 





Ticket Offices: Famous-Barr Co.; Scruggs-Vandervoort-Barney; and Stix, 
Baer & Fuller. 








A vivid retelling of the stories of the 
Dutch navigators of three centuries ago who 
discovered many new lands, by the lecturer 
on Modern History in Cornell University.  Il- 


TRENCHING AT Gatiipott by John Galli- 


WEEK BEGINNING SUN., OCT. 22 


JEFFERSON PRICES, ALL PERFORMANCES, 


Formerly Shubert 12th St., at Locust $2.00 to 50c 
CHARLES DILLINGHAM PRESENTS 


MONTGOMERY and STONE 


In the most successful musical play of years, 
“CHIN-CHIN” 





This Week—JULIAN ELTINGE in “COUSIN LUCY.” 














meets bration of Indiana’s admission to statehood. It shaw. New York: Century Co.; $1.30. . 
tran- is a graphic and true history of pioneer life An account of the actual fighting at Gal- 
and surroundings in Indiana. lipoli by one of the participants, a Harvard 
Cape r student, from Newfoundland, who enlisted at 
_THE Tipincs Brovucur to Mary by Paul the outbreak of war and has been returned 
— a Haven, Ct.: Yale University wounded. Illustrated with photographs taken 
ress; $1.5 by the author, 
nker, A mystery, translated from the French by PARTNERS OF THE Nicut by Leroy Scott. 
and Louise Morgan Sill, introducing to English New York: Century Co.; $1.35. ‘ 
: readers one of the most famous modern French ‘ SS co he aie thor of 
18th writers. Strong in mediaeval effect. Style as A new detective story by,, the auth 
striking as his exotic book, “The East I “Counsel for the Defense, presenting a 
Know.”’ , B a contest between criminals and plain-clothes 
men, complicated by a love affair. Illustrated 
Poverty anp RicHes by Scott Nearing. by Dalton Stevens. 
Philadelphia: John C. Winston Co.: $1.00. ‘tee Mae Cover. aus OrHeR VERSE by 
BCs _ More facts about economic conditions show- Ruth Comfort Mitchell. New York: Century 
ing why the rich are getting richer and the Co.; $1.00. _ a 5 
poor poorer. Dr. Nearing defines poverty as Poems of rare power and felicity of ex- 
aetna condition of living on an income that pression. 
EVENINGS 2 SUNDAY MATINEE 
Store RICAN 0-25-35. 
MATS., TU us, THURS. & SAT., 2 
eet STARTING NEXT SUN. MAT. AND WEEK 
— THE SENSATIONAL MELODRAMATIC HEART STORY 
as It vividly and thrillingly portrays the Dangers, the Snares and Pitfalls that 
confronted a beautiful and innocent young girl, from the country, who came 
ar to New York in search of employment. 
Y 
or Pipe ST 
| . LOUIS SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
t Louis - i x 
| MAX ZACH, Conductor Increased to Eighty Musicians 
a Fifteen Friday Afternoon and Fifteen Saturday Evening Concerts. 
: Beginning Noy. 17-18. 
pool hes The most interesting array of artists ever presented in St. Louis. 
t is = Mme. Schumann-Heink Leopold Godowsky Eugen Ysaye 
be raised Emilio ée Gogorza Mrs. H. H. A. Beach Mischa Elman 
none Frieda Hempel Perey Grainger Ef Zimbalist 
soo! ; Alma Gluck Josef Hofmann rem ZimDalis 
din the 
: n® SEASON TICKETS $15.00 and $17.50 Now on Sale at 
rere’s nO : 
" Il at 205 Knights of Columbus Bldzg., 3549 Olive St. 
sell at 
. | Reservations may be made by ‘Phone, Lindell or Central 2907. 
istry wi 
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COLUMBIA—Orheum Vaudeville—"2ie 85” 


STELLA BILLEE Harold Woolf and Helen. Stewart. 
MAYH W T y | Harry Mayo and Harry Tally. Tro- 
E and A LOR | vato. Howard Kibble and Herbert. 
| Mary Gray. Robbie Gordone. Two 

Blondys. Orpheum Weekly. 


In Their Own Up-to-Date Songs 
and Chatter 


Daily Mat. (Ex. Sat.)—10-25-35-50¢ Eves. and Sat. Mat.—10-30-50-75ec 


























OPERA HOUSE 


G R A N D Starting Monday, Oct. 23 and Week. 10 y 20¢ 


SIX LITTLE WIVES DELMAR AND KELGARD 
With Raymond Rogers, Jr. Songs and Piano 
MILLIE OLIVE 
A Novelty in Juggling 
ANIMATED WEEKLY AND 
COMEDY PICTURES 


HOWARD SISTERS 
International Entertainers 


THE WONDER DOG 











PARK THE ATRE Delmar and Hamilton 


MONDAY, OCT. 23, PARK OPERA CO. IN 


“THE GIRL QUESTION” ? ?? 


Now Playing: MISS NOBODY FROM STARLAND. 






































EACH DAY. 


RESIDENCE CUSTOMERS e rvic e 
Union Electric Light and Power (o 


CHES 
3028 GRAND ~ NS. caann 12% a Li 4912 DELMAR fn 7214'S BROADWAY 
nee eee 


2 FROLICS DAILY 
REAL BURLESQUE 


STANDARD 
BIG REVIEW OF 1917 


Harry (Hickey) Levan and Claire Devine 


Special Vando and Lady Marieo 


? Under Warter ? 


Next—HIGH LIFE GIRLS. 














The Problem Solved 
“Where to go 
To-night.” 


HIGH CLASS ENTERTAINMENT EVERY NIGHT 


66 Under Cover and 
CICARDI’S” .... 093 85 
WINTER GARDEN 


A, J, CICARDI 
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The Discomforts of a 
Chilly Morning 


Are Avoided by the Use of a 


GAS ROOM-HEATER 








Be Sure to See Our 


MODERN GAS ROOM-HEATERS 
Many Sizes and Styles 


FAVORABLE ARRANGEMENTS MAY BE 
MADE FOR DEFERRED PAYMENTS 





The Laclede Gas Light Company 


Eleventh and Olive Sts. Branch Stores Open Evenings 


Your Gas Bill Carries a Coupon of Value—Read It. 
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